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On Thuredaydied the i&v. Wittiam Barnes, B.D., the well-kno^ 
Dorset .poet. He was born at Rushhay, near Sturroinster Newtc 
Dorset, in 1800. He was descended from a family which held Ian 
in the parish of Gillingham in the time of Henry VIII., bnt in t 
last century these lands were lost. Mr. Barnes was for some time 
schoolmaster at Dorchester ; but in 1847 he was ordained, bei 
appointed to the curacy of Whitcombe, and fifteen years later w 
instituted to the rectory of Winterbourne Came. He first becai 
known in literature by bis Poems, of Rural Life in the -Dofi 
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Dialect, which were much admired for their vigour and homelinesf 
These were succeeded by a Grammar and Glossary of the Dorse 
Dialect and a Philological Grammar, Mr. Barnes* s Or immar aru 
Glossary of the Dorset Dialect show 3 in t remarkable manner th 
value of his favourite studies from a philological point of view, am 
will interest all who are familiar with rural ILiu in th* south o 
England. Among other works subseq neatly published by Mr. Barne 
were the following:— An Anglo-Saxon Delectus, The Roots and 8tem 
of the English as a Teutonic Tongue, Notes on An rim t Britain anc 
the Britons, Early English and the 8a-<i<vn iVj'i*/?, ti tin.il l'*ems ir 
Common English, A Schoolbook of Geography and Ethnology, &c 
Mr. Barnes was also the author of numerous articles in th< 
magazines and in the transactions of archaeological and other societies 
but it is by his rural poems, says the Times, that he will be bes 
remembered. 
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PREFACE 

TO THE THIRD EDITION. 



My verses were first written for western English minds, 
but as I believe many of the wider world now do us 
Dorset men the honour of reading them, I have taken, 
for their sakes, a scheme of spelling which, while it affords 
the Dorset forms of the words to Dorset readers, may 
make them of more English look, and more legible to 
others. 

An old writer, — I think it was Defoe, — who had tra- 
velled in the west, had wondered at the readiness with 
which he had heard a boy, whom he calls a " dexterous 
dunce" take the English text of the Bible, and read it off 
in western speech, and I have lately heard a boy spell the 

a 
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VI PREFACE. 

word both of the English form, and pronounce its Dorset 
shape. " B, o, t, h, Bwothe," cried he. 

If this " dexterous duncehood " were universal, as it is 
not, my Dorset readers might well allow me to print all 
my verses in the English way of spelling. 

I have made up my mind to print this edition without 
the Dissertation and Glossary. The sundry provincial 
forms of English are now becoming so far understood, 
that I hope my readers may not meet with many unintel- 
ligible lines, and I may hereafter make my Dissertation a 
fuller and more accurate monograph of Teutonic speech. 

W, BARNES. 
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THE SPRING. 

When wintry weather's all a-done, 
An' brooks do sparkle in the zun, 
An' n&isy-builden rooks do vlee 
Wi' sticks toward their elem tree ; 
When birds do zing, an' we can zee 

Upon the boughs the buds o' spring, — 

Then I'm as happy as a king, 
A-vield wi' health an' zunaheen. 

Vor then the cowslip's hangen flow'r 
A-wetted in the zunny show'r, 
Do grow wi' vi'lets, sweet o' smell, 
Beside the wood-screen' d grsegle's bell ; 
Where threshes' aggs, wi' sky-blue shell, 
Do lie in mossy nests among 
The thorns, while they do zing their zong 
At evenen in the zunsheen. 

1 
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An* God do meake his win' to blow 
An' run to vail vor high an' low, 
An' bid his mornen zun to rise 
Vor all alike, an* groun' an' skies 
Ha* colors vor the poor man's eyes; 
An' in our trials He is near, 
To hear our mwoan an' zee our tear, 
An' turn our clouds to zunsheen. 

An' many times, when I do vind 
Things all fay wrong, an' vo'k unkind, 
To zee the happy veeden herds, 
An' hear the zingen o' the birds, 
Do soothe my sorrow mwore than words ; 
Vor I do zee that 'tis our sin 
Do meake woone's soul so dark 'ithin, 
When God would gi'e woone zunsheen. 



THE WOODLANDS. 

O spread agean your leaves an' flow'rs, 
Lwonesome woodlands 1 zunny woodlands ! 

Here underneath the dewy show'rs 
O' warm-air'd spring-time, zunny woodlands ! 

As when, in drong or open ground, 

Wi' happy bwoyish heart I vound 

The twitt'ren birds a-builden round 
Your high-bough'd hedges, zunny woodlands ! 
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You gie'd me life, you gie'd me jay, 
Lwonesome woodlands ! zunny woodlands ! 

You gie'd me health, as in my play 

I rambled through ye, zunny woodlands ! 

You gie'd me freedom, vor to rove 

In airy mead or sheady grove ; 

You gie'd me smilen Fanny's love, 
The best ov all o't, zunny woodlands ! 

My vu'st shrill skylark whiver'd high, 
Lwonesome woodlands ! zunny woodlands ! 

To zing below your deep-blue sky 

An' white spring-clouds, O zunny woodlands ! 

An' boughs o' trees that woonce stood here, 

Wer glossy green the happy year 

That gie'd me woone I' lov'd so dear, 
An' now ha lost, O zunny woodlands ! 

O let me rove agean unspied, 

Lwonesome woodlands ! zunny woodlands ! 
Along your green-bough'd hedges' zide, , 

As then I rambled, zunny woodlands 1 
An' where the misseu trees woonce stood, 
Or tongues woonce rung among the wood, 
My memory shall meake em good, 

Though you've a-lost em, zunny woodlands ! 
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LEADY-DAY, AN' RIDDEN HOUSE. 

Aye, back at Leady-Day, you know, 
I come vrom Gullybrook to Stowe ; 
At Leady-Day I took my pack 
O' rottletraps, an* turn'd my back 
Upon the weather-beaten door, 
That had a-screen'd, so long avore, 
The mwost that thease zide o' the greave, 
I'd live to have, or die to seave ! 
My childern, an* my vier-pleace, 
Where Molly wi' her cheerful feace, 
When I'd a-trod my wat'ry road 
Yrom night-bedarken'd vields abrode, 
Wi' nimble hands, at evenen, blest 
Wi' vire an' vood my hard-won rest ; 
The while the little woones did dim', 
So sleek-skinn'd, up from lim' to lim', 
Till, strugglen hard an' clingen tight, 
They reach d at last my feace's height, 
All tryen which could soonest hold 
My mind wi' little teales they twold. 
An' ridden house is such a caddie, 
I shant be over keen vor mwore o't, 
Not yet a while, you mid be sure o't, — 
I'd rather keep to woone wold staddle. 

Well, zoo, avore the east begun 
To redden wi' the comen zun, 
We left the beds our mossy thatch 
Wer never mwore to overstretch, 
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An* borrow'd uncle's wold hoss Dragon, 
To bring the slowly-lumbren waggon, 
An* when he come, we yell a-packen 
The bedsteads, wi* their rwopes an 9 zacken ; 
An* then put np the wold earm-chair, 
An* cwoffer vull ov e'then-ware, 
An' vier-dogs, an' 'copper kittle, 
Wi' crocks an' saucepans, big an' little ; 
An' fryen-pan, vor aggs to slide 
In butter round his hissen side, 
An' gridire's even bars, to bear 
The dripp&n steak above the gleare 
O' brightly-giowen coals. An' then, 
All up o' top o' them agean 
The woaken bwoard, where we did eat 
Our croust o' bread or bit o' meat,— 
An' when the bwoard wer up, we tied 
Upon the reives, along the ride, 
N The woaken stools, his glossy meates, 
Bwoth when he's heare, or when the pleates 
Do clatter loud wi' knives, below 
Our merry fetoes in a row. 
An' put between his lags, turn'd up'ard, 
The salt-box an' the corner-cupb'ard. 
An' then we laid the wold dock-ce&se, 
All dumb, athirt upon his feftoe, 
Vor we'd a*left, I needen tell ye, 
Noo works 'ithin his head or belly. 
An' then we put upon the pack 
The settle, flat upon his back ; 
An' a'ter that, a-tied in pairs 
In woone another, all the chairs, 
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An* bits o' lumber wo'th a ride, 

An' at the very top a-tied, 

The childern's little stools did lie, 

Wi* lags a-turn'd toward the sky : 

Zoo there we lwoaded up our scroff, 

An' tied it vast, an' started off. 

An', — as the waggon cooden car all 

We had to teake, — the butter-barrel 

An' cheese wring, wi* his twinen screw, 

An' all the pails an' veats, an' blue 

Wold milk leads, and a vew things mwore, 

Wer all a-carr'd the day avore. 

And when the mwost ov our wold stuff 

Wer brought outside o' thik brown ruf, 

I rambled roun' wi' narrow looks, 

In fusty holes an' darksome nooks, 

To gather all I still mid vind, 

O' rags or sticks a-left behind. 

An' there the unlatch'd doors did creak, 

A-swung by winds, a-streamen weak 

Drough empty rooms, an' meak&n sad 

My heart, where me'th woonee meade me glad. 

Yor when a man do leave the he'th 

An' ruf where vu'st he drew his breath, 

Or where he had his bwoyhood's fun, 

An' things wer woonee a-zaid an' done 

That took his mind, do touch his heart 

A little bit, I'll answer vor't. 

Zoo ridden house is such a caddie, 

That I would rather keep my staddle. 
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EASTER ZUNDAY. 

Last Easter Jim put on his blue 
Frock cwoat the vu'st time — vier new ; 
Wi' yollow buttons ail o' brass, 
That gtitter'd in the xun lik* glass ; 
An' pok'd 'ithin the button-hole 
A tutty he'd a-begg'd or stole. 
A span-new wes'co't, too, he wore, 
Wi' yollow stripes all down avore ; 
An' tied his breeches' lags below 
The knee, wi' ribbon in a bow ; 
An* drow'd his kitty-boots aside, 
An' put his lagg&ns on, an' tied 
His shoes wi' strings two vingers wide, 
Because 'twer Easter Zunday. 

An' a'ter mornen church wer out 
He come back hwome, an' stroll'd about 
All down the yields, an' drough the leane, 
Wi' sister Kit an' cousin Jeane, 
A-turnen proudly to their view 
His yollow breast an' back o' blue. 
The lambs did play, the grounds wer green, 
The trees did bud, the zun did sheen; 
The lark did zing below the sky, 
An' roads wer all a-blown so dry, 
As if the zummer wer begun ; 
An* he had sich a bit o' fun ! 
He meade the maidens squeal an' run, 
Because 'twer Easter Zunday. 
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EASTER MONDAY. 

An' zoo o' Monday we got drough 

Our work betimes, an ax'd a vew 

Young vo'k vrom Stowe an' Coom, an' zome 

Vrom uncle's down at Grange to come, 

An' they so spry, wi' merry smiles, 

Did beat the path an' leap the stiles, 

WT two or dree young chaps bezide, 

To meet an' keep up Easter tide : 

Vor we'd a«zaid bevore, we'd git 

Zome friends to come, an' have a bit 

0' fun wi' me, an' Jeane, an' Kit, 

Because 'twer Easter Monday. 

An' there we play'd away at quaits, 

An' weigh'd ourzelves wi' sceales an' waights ; 

An' jump'd to see who jump'd the spryest, 

An' sprung the vurdest an' the highest ; 

An' rung the bells vor vull an hour, 

An' play'd at vires agean the tower. 

An' then we went an' had a tait, 

An' cousin Sammy wi' his waight 

Broke off the bar, he wer so fat ! 

An' toppled off, an' veil down flat 

Upon his head, an' squot his hat, 

Because 'twer Easter Monday. 
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DOCK-LEAVES. 



The dock-leaves that do spread so wide 
Up yonder zunny bank's green zide, 
Do bring to mind what we did do 
At play wi' dock-leaves years agoo : 
How we, — when nettles had a-stung 
* Onr little hands when we wer young, — 
Did rub em wi' a dock, an' zing 
" Out nettl', in dock. In dock, out sting" 
An' when your feace, in zummer's het, 
Did sheen wi' tricklen draps o' zweat, 
How you, a-zot bezide the bank, 
Didst toss your little head an' pank, 
An' teake a dock-leaf in your han', 
An' whisk en lik' a leady's fan ; 
While I did hunt, 'ithin your zight, 
Vor streaky cockle-shells to fight. 

In all our play-geames we did bruise 
The dock-leaf wi' our nimble shoes ; 
Bwoth where we merry chaps did fling 
You maidens in the orcha'd swing, 
An' by the zaw-pit's dousty bank, 
Where we did tait upon a plank. 
—(D'ye mind how woonce, you cou'den zit 
The bwoard, an' veil off into pit ?) 
An' when we hunted you about 
The grassy barken in an' out 
Among the ricks, your vlee-en frocks 
An' nimble veet did strike the docks. 
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An' zoo they docks, a-spread so wide 
Up yonder zunny bank's green zide, 
Do bring to mind what we did do, 
Among the dock-leaves years agoo. 



THE BLACKBIED. 

Ov all the birds upon the wing 
Between the zunny show'rs o' spring, — 
Vor all the lark, a-swingen high, 
Mid zing below a cloudless sky, 
An' sparrows, clust'ren roun' the bough, 
Mid chatter to the men at plough,-.— 
The blackbird, whisslen in among 
The boughs, do zing the gayest zong. 

Vor we do hear the blackbird zing 
His sweetest ditties in the spring, 
When nippen win's noo mwore do blow 
Vrom northern skies, wi' sleet or snow, 
But dreve light doust along between 
The leane-zide hedges, thick an' green ; 
An' zoo the blackbird in among 
The boughs do zing the gayest zong. 

'Tis blithe, wi' newly-open'd eyes, 

To zee the mornen's red-streak'd skies ; 

Or, out a-haulen frith or. lops 

Vrom new-plesh'd hedge or new-vell'd copse, 
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To rest at noon in primrwose beds 
Below the white-bark'd woak-trees' heads ; 
But there's noo time, the whole day long, 
lik' evenen wi' the blackbird's zong. 

Vor when my work is all a-done 
Avore the zetten o* the zun, 
Then blushen Jeane do walk along 
The hedge to meet me in the drong, 
An' ataf till all is dim an' dark 
Bezides the ashen tree's white bark ; 
An' all bezides the blackbird's shrill 
An' runndn evenen-whissle's still. 

An' there in bwoyhood I did rove 

Wi* pryen eyes along the drove, 

to vind the nest the blackbird meade 

0' grass-stalks in the high bough's sheade : 

Or clim' aloft, wi' cling&n knees, 

Vor crows' eggs up in swayen trees, 

While frighten'd blackbirds down below 

Did chatter o' their little foe. 

An' zoo there's noo pleace lik' the drong, 

Where I do hear the blackbird's zong* 
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WOODCOM' FEAST. 

Come, Fanny, come ! put on thy white, 
'Tis Woodcom' feast, good now ! to-night. 
Come ! think noo mwore, you silly maid, 
O' chicken drown'd, or ducks a-stray'd ; 
Nor mwope to rind thy new frock's tail 
A-tore by hitchen in a nail; 
Nor grieve an' hang thy head azide, 
A-thinken o* thy lam' that died. 
The flag's a-vleen wide an' high, 
An' ringen bells do Bheake the sky ; 
The fifes do play, the horns do roar, 
An' boughs be up at ev'ry door : 
They '11 be a-dancen soon, — the drum 
'S a-rumblen now. Come, Fanny, come ! 
Why father's gone, an' mother too. 
They went up leane an hour agoo ; 
An' at the green the young and wold 
Do stan' so thick as sheep in vwold : 
The men do laugh, the bwoys do shout, — 
Come out, you mwopen wench, come out, 
An' go wi' me, an' show at least 
Bright eyes an' smiles at Woodcom' feast. 

• 
Come, let's goo out, an' fling our heels 
About in jigs an' vow'r-han' reels ; 
While all the stiff-lagg'd wolder vo'k, 
A' zitten roun', do talk an' joke 
An' smile to zee their own wold rigs, 
A-show'd by our wild geames an' jigs, 
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Vor ever since the wwold church speer 
Vu'st prick'd the clouds, vrom year to year, 
When grass in mead did reach woone's knees, 
An' blooth did kern in apple-trees, 
Zome merry day V a-broke to sheen 
Above the dance at Woodcom' green, 
An' all o' they that now do lie 
So low all roun' thik speer so high, 
Woonce, vrom the biggest to the least, 
Had merry hearts at Woodcom' feast. 

Zoo keep it up, an' gi'e it on 
To other vo'k when we be gone. 
Come out ; vor when the zetten zun 
Do leave in sheade our harmless fun, 
The moon a-risen in the east 
Do gi'e us light at Woodcom feast. 
Come, Fanny, come ! put on thy white, 
'Tis merry Woodcom' feast to night : 
There's nothen vor to niwope about,— 
Come out, you leazy jeade, come out ! 
An' thou wult be, to woone at least, 
The prettiest maid at Woodoom' feast. 



THE MILK-MAID 0' THE FARM. 

O Poll's the milk-maid o' the farm ! 

An' Poll's so happy out in groun', 
Wi' her white pail below her earm 

As if she wore a goolden crown. 
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An* Poll don't zit up half the night, 
Nor lie vor half the day a-bed ; 

An* zoo her eyes be sparklen bright, 
An' zoo her cheaks be bloomen red. 

In zummer mornens, when the lark 
Do rouse the litty lad an' lass 

To work, then she's the vu'st to mark 
Her steps along the dewy grass. 

An' in the evenen, when the zun 
Do sheen agean the western brows 

0' hills, where bubblen brooks do run, 
There she do zing bezide her cows. 

An* ev'ry cow of hers do stand, 
An* never overzet her patf ; 

Nor try to kick her nimble hand, 
Nor switch her wf her heavy tail. 

Noo leady, wi' her muff an' vail, 
Do walk wi' sich a steately tread 

As she do, wi' her milken pail 
A-balanc'd on her comely head. 

An' she, at mornen an' at night, 

Do skkn the yollow cream, an* mwold 

An' wring her cheeses red an' white, 
An' zee the butter vetch'd an' roll'd. 

An' in the barken or the ground, 
The chaps do always do their best 

To milk the vu'st their own cows round, 
An' then help her to milk the rest. 
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Zoo Poll's the milk-maid o' the farm 1 
An' Poll's so happy out in groun', 

Wi' her white pail below her earm, 
As if she wore a goolden crown. 



THE GRE'T WOAK TREE THAT'S IN 
THE DELL. 

The gre't woak tree that's in the dell ! 
There's noo tree I do love so well ; 
Vor times an' times when I wer young, 
I there'v a-climb'd, an' there'v a-zwung, 
An' pick'd the eacorns green, a-shed 
In wrestlen storms vrom his broad head. 
An' down below's the cloty brook 
Where I did vish with line an' hook, 
An' beat, in piaysome dips and zwims, 
The foamy stream wi' white-skinn'd lim's. 
An' there my mother nimbly shot 
Her knitten-needles, as she zot 
At evenen down below the wide 
Woak's head, wi' father at her zide. 
An' I've a-played wi' many a bwoy, 
That's now a man an' gone awoy ; 
Zoo I do like noo tree so well 
'S the gre't woak tree that's in the dell. 

An' there, in leater years, I roved 
Wi' thik poor maid I fondly lov'd, — 
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The maid too feair to die so soon, — 
When evenen twilight, or the moon, 
Cast light enough 'ithin the pleace 
To show the smiles upon her feace, 
Wi' eyes so clear 's the glassy pool, 
An* lips an 9 cheaks so soft as wool. 
There han' in han', wi' bosoms warm, 
Wi 9 love that burn'd but thought noo harm, 
Below the wide-bough'd tree we past 
The happy hours that went too vast : 
An* though she'll never be my wife, 
She's still my leaden star o' life. 
She's gone : an' she 've a-left to me 
Her token o' the gre't woak tree ; 
Zoo I do love noo tree so well 
'8 the gre't woak tree that's in the dell. 

An' oh ! mid never ax nor hook 

Be brought to spweil his steately look ; 

Nor ever roun' his ribby'd zides 

Mid cattle rub ther heairy hides ; 

Nor pigs plow up his turf, but keep 

His lwonesome sheade vor harmless sheep ; 

An' let en grow, an' let en spread, 

An' let en live when I be dead. 

But oh ! if men should come an' veil 

The gre't woak tree that's in the dell, 

An' build his planks 'ithin the zide 

0' zome gre't ship to plough the tide, 

Then, life or death I I'd goo to sea, 

A-aail&n wi' the gre't woak tree : 

An' I upon his planks would stand, 

An' die a-fighten vor the land, — 
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The land so dear, — the land 80 free, — 
The land that bore the gre't woak tree ; 
Vor I do love noo tree so well 
'S the gre't woak tree that's in the dell. 



VELLEN THE TREE. 

Aye, the gre't elem tree out in little hwome groun' 
Wer a-stannen this mornen, an' now's a-cut down. 
Aye, the gre't elem tree, so big roun' an' so high, 
Where the mowers did goo to their drink, an' did lie 
In the sheade ov his head, when the zun at his heighth 
Had a-drove em vrom mo wen, wi' het an' wi' drith, 
Where the hay-meakers put all their picks an' their reakes, 
An' did squot down to snabble their cheese an' their ceakes, 
An' did vill vrom their flaggons their cnps wi' their eale, 
An' did meake theirzelves merry wi' joke an' wi' teale. 

Ees, we took up a rwope an' we tied en all round 
At the top o'n, wi' woone end a-hangen to ground, 
An' we cut, near the ground, his gre't stem a' most drough, 
An' we bent the wold head o'n wi' woone tug or two ; 
An' he sway'd all his limbs, an' he nodded his head, 
Till he veil away down like a pillar o' lead : 
An' as we did run vrom en, there, clwose at our backs, 
Oh ! his boughs come to groun' wi' sich whizzes an* cracks; 
An' his top wer so lofty that, now's a-vell down, 
The stem o'n do reach a-most over the groun'. 
Zoo the gre't elem tree out in little hwome groun' 
Wer a-stannen this mornen, an' now's a-cut down. 

2 
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BRINGEN WOONE GWAIN* 0' ZUNDAYS. 

Ah 1 John ! how I do love to look 

At thease green hollor, an' the brook 

Among the withies that do hide 

The stream, a-growen at the zide ; 

An' at the road athirt the wide 

An' shallow vword, where we young bwoys 
Did peart, when we did goo half-woys, 
To bring ye gwain o' Zundays 

Vor a'ter church, when we got hwome, 

In evenen you did always come 

To spend a happy hour or two 

Wi' us, or we did goo to you ; 

An* never let the comers goo 

Back hwome alwone, but always took 
A stroll down wi' em to the brook 
To bring em gwain o' Zundays. 

How we did scote all down the groun', 

A-pushen woone another down ! 

Or challengen o' zides in jumps 

Down over bars, an' vuzz, an' humps ; 

An' peart at last wi' slaps an' thumps, 
An' run back up the hill to zee 
Who'd get hwome soonest, you or we, 
That brought ye gwain o' Zundays. 

* w To bring woone gwain,"— to bring one going; to bring 
one on his way. 
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O' leater years, John, you've a-stood 
My friend, an' I've a-done you good ; 
But tidden, John, vor all that you 
Be now, that I do like ye zoo, 
But what you wer vor years agoo : 

Zoo if you'd stir my heart-blood now, 

Tell how we used to play, an' how 
You brought us gwain o' Zundays. 



EVENEN TWILIGHT. 

Ah ! they vew summers brought us round 
The happiest days that we've a-vound, 
When in the orcha'd, that did stratch 
To westward out avore the patch 
Ov high-bough'd wood, an' shelve to catch 
The western zun-light, we did meet 
Wi' merry tongues an' skippen veet 
At evenen in the twilight. 

The evenen air did fan, in turn, 
The cheaks the midday zun did burn, 
An' zet the russlen leaves at play, 
An' meake the red-stemm'd brembles sway 
In bows below the snow-white may ; 
An' whirlen roun' the trees, did sheake 
Jeane's raven curls about her neck, 
They evenens in the twilight. 
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An* there the yollow light did rest 
Upon the bank toward the west, 
An' twitt'ren birds did hop in drough 
The hedge, an' many a skippen shoe 
Did beat the flowers wet wi' dew, 
As underneath the tree's wide limb 
Our merry sheapes did jumpy, dim, 
They evenens in the twilight. 

How sweet's the evenen dusk to rove 
Along wi' woone that we do love ! 
When light enough is in the sky 
To sheade the smile an' light the eye 
'Tis all but heaven to be by ; 
An' bid, in whispers soft an' light 
'S the ruslen ov a leaf, ** Good night," ' 
At evenen in the twilight. 

An* happy be the young an' strong, 
That can but work the whole day long 
So merry as the birds in spring, 
An' have noo ho vor any thing 
Another day mid teake or bring ; 

But meet, when all their work's a-done, 
In orcha'd vor their bit o' fun 
At evenen in the twilight. 
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EVENEN IN THE VILLAGE. 

Now the light, o* the west is a-turn'd to gloom, 

An' the men be at hwome vrom ground ; 
An' the bells be a-zenden all down the Coombe 
From tower, their mwoansome sound. 
An' the wind is still, 
An' the house-dogs do bark, 
An' the rooks be a-vled to the elems high an' dark, 
An' the water do roar at mill. 

An' the flickeren light drough the window-peane 

Vrom the candle's dull fleame do shoot, 
An' young Jemmy the smith is a-gone down leane, 
A-playen his shrill-vaiced flute. 
An' the miller's man 
Do zit down at his ease 
On the seat that is under the cluster o' trees, 
Wi' his pipe an' his cider can. 



MAT. 

Come out o' door, 'tis Spring ! 'tis May ! 
The trees be green, the viel's be gay ; 
The weather's warm, the winter blast, 
Wi' all his train o' clouds, is past ; 
The zun do rise while vo'k do sleep, 
To teake a higher daily zweep, 
Wi' cloudless feace a-flingen down 
His sparklen light upon the groun'. 
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The air's a-stream&n soft, — come drow 
The windor open ; let it blow 
In drough the house, where vire, an' door 
A-shut, kept out the cwold avore. 
Come, let the vew dull embers die, 
An' come below the open sky ; 
An' wear your best, vor fear the groun' 
In colours gay mid sheame your gown : 
An' goo an' rig wi' me a mile 
Or two up over geat an' stile, 
Drough zunny parrocks that do lead, 
Wi' crooked hedges, to the mead, 
Where elems high, in steately ranks, 
Do rise vrom yollow cowslip-banks, 
An' birds do twitter vrom the spray 
0' bushes deck'd wi' snow-white may ; 
An' gil'cups, wi' the deaisy bed, 
Be under ev'ry step you tread. 

We'll wind up roam' the hill, an' look 
All down the thickly-timber'd nook, 
Out where the squier's house do show 
His grey-waU'd peaks up drough the row 
0' sheady elems, where the rook 
Do build her nest; an' where the brook 
Do creep along the meads, an' lie 
To catch the brightness o' the sky ; 
An' cows, in water to their knees, 
Do stan' a-whisken off the vlees, 

Mother o' blossoms, and ov all 

That's feair a-vield vrom spring till Fall, 
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The gookoo over white-weaVd seas 
Do come to zing in thy green trees, 
An* tmttervlees, in giddy flight, 
Do gleaam the mwost by thy gay light. 
Oh I when, at last, my fleshly eyes 
Shall shut upon the vieFs an' skies,. 
Mid zummer's zunny days be gone, 
An' winter's clouds be com&n on : 
Nor mid 1 draw upon the e'th, 
O' thy sweet air my leatest breath ; 
Alassen I mid want to stay 
Behine' for thee, O flow'ry May ! 



BOB THE FIDDLER. 

Oh ! Bob the fiddler is the pride 
O' chaps an' maidens vur an' wide ; 
They can't keep up a merry tide, 

But Bob is in the middle. 
If merry Bob do come avore ye, 
He'll zing a zong, or tell a story ; 
But if you'd zee en in his glory, 

Jist let en have a fiddle. 

Aye, let en tuck a crowd below 
His chin, an' gi'e his vist a bow, 
He'll dreve his elbow to an' fro, 
An' play what you do please. 
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At Maypolen, or feast, or Feair, 
His earm wull zet off twenty peair, 
An' meake em dance the groun' dirt-beare, 
An' hop about lik' vlees. 

Long life to Bob ! the very soul 
O' me'th at merry feast an' pole ; 
Vor when the crowd do leave his jowl, 

They'll all be in the dumps. 
Zoo at the dance another year, 
At Shilliston or Hazelbur\ 
Mid Bob be there to meake em stir, 

In merry jigs, their stumps ! 



HOPE IN SPRING. 

In happy times a while agoo, 

My lively hope, that's now a-gone 
Did stir my heart the whole year drough, 

But mwost when green-bough 'd spring come on ; 
When I did rove, wi' litty veet, 
Drough deaisy-beds so white's a sheet, 
But still avore I us'd to meet 

The blushen cheaks that bloom'd vor me ! 

An' a'terward, in lightsome youth, 

When zummer wer a-comen on, 
An' all the trees wer white wi blooth, 

An' dippen zwallows sbimm'd the pon'; 
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Sweet hope did vill my heart wi' jay, 
An' tell me, though thik spring wer gay, 
There still would come a brighter May, 
Wi' blushen cheaks to bloom vor me ! 

An' when, at last, the time come roun', 

An' brought a lofty zun to sheen 
Upon my smil&i Fanny, down 

Drough nesh young leaves o' yollow green ; 
How charmen wer the het that glow'd, 
How charmen wer the sheade a-drow'd, 
How charmen wer the win' that blow'd 

Upon her cheaks that bloom'd vor me I 

But hardly did they times begin, 

Avore I vound em short to stay : 
An' year by year do now come in, 

To peart me wider vrom my jay; 
Vor what's to meet, or what's to peart, 
Wi' maidens kind, or maidens smart, 
When hope's noo longer in the heart, 

An' cheaks noo mwore do bloom vor me ? 

But there's a worold still to bless 
The good, where zickness never rose ; 

An' there's a year that's winterless, 
Where glassy waters never vroze ; 

An' there, if true but ejthly love 

Do seem noo sin to God above, 

'S a srailen still my harmless dove, 
So feair as when she bloom'd vor me ! 
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THE WHITE ROAD UP ATHIBT 
THE HILL. 

When hot-beam'd zuns do strike right down, 
An' burn our zweaty feazen brown ; 
An' zunny slopes, a-lyen nigh, 
Be back'd by hills so blue's the sky ; 
Then, while the bells do sweetly cheem 
Upon the champen high-neck'd team, 
How lively, wi' a friend, do seem 
The white road up athirt the hill. 

The zwellen downs, wi' chalky tracks 
A-climmen up their zunny backs, 
Do hide green meads an' zedgy brooks, 
An' clumps o' trees wi' glossy rooks, 
An' hearty vo'k to laugh an' zing, 
An' parish-churches in a string, 
Wi' tow'rs o' merry bells to ring, 
An' white roads up athirt the hills. 

At feast, when uncle's vo'k do come 
To spend the day wi' us at hwome, 
An' we do lay upon the bwoard 
The very best we can avvword, 
The wolder woones do talk an' smoke, 
An' younger woones do play an' joke, 
An' in the evenen all our vo'k 
Do bring em gwam athhi the hill. 
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An 9 while the green do zwarm wi* wold 
An' young, so thick as sheep in vwold, 
The bellows in the blacksmith's shop. 
An' miller's moss-green wheel do stop, 
An' lwonesome in the wheelwright's shed 
'S a-left the wheelless waggon-bed ; 
While zwarms o' com&n Mends do tread 
The white road down athirt the hill. 

An' when the winden road so white, 
A-climm&n up the hills in zight, 
Do lead to pleazen, east or west, 
The vu'st a-known, an' lov'd the best, 
How touch£n in the zunsheen's glow, 
Or in the sheades that clouds do drow 
Upon the zunburnt downs below, 
'S the white road up athirt the hill. 

What peaceful hollows here the long , 

White roads do windy round among ! 
Wi' deairy cows in woody nooks, 
An' haymeakers among their pooks, 
An' housen that the trees do screen 
From zun an' zight by boughs o' green ! 
Young blushen beauty's hwomes between 
The white roads up athirt the hills. 
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THE WOODY HOLLOW. 

If mem'ry, when our hope's a-gone, 
Gould bring us dreams to cheat us on, 
Ov happiness our hearts voun' true 
In years we come too quickly drough ; 
What days should come to me, but you, 
That burn'd my youthvul cheaks wi* zuns 
0* zummer, in my playsome runs 
About the woody hollow. 

When evenen's risen moon did peep 
Down drough the hollow dark an* deep, 
Where gigglen sweethearts meade their vows 
In whispers under waggen boughs ; 
When whisslen bwoys, an* rott'len ploughs 
Wer still, an' mothers, wi' their thin 
Shrill vaices, call'd their daughters in, 
From walken in the hollow ; 

What souls should come avore my zight, 
But they that had your zummer light P 
The litsome younger woones that smil'd 
Wi' comely feazen now a-spweil'd ; 
Or wolder vo'k, so wise an' mild, 
That I do miss when I do goo 
To zee the pleace, an' walk down drough 
The lwonesome woody hollow ? 

When wrongs an* overbearen words 
Do prick my bleed&n heart lik' swords, 
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Then I do try, vor Christes seake, 
To think o' you, sweet days ! an' meake 
My soul as 'twer when you did weake 
My childhood's eyes, an* when, if spite 
Or grief did come, did die at night 
In sleep 'ithin the hollow. 



JENNY'S RIBBONS. 

Jean ax'd what ribbon she should wear 

'I thin her bonnet to the feair ? 

She had woone white, a-gi'ed her when 

She stood at Meary's chrissen&n ; 

She had woone brown, she had woone red, 

A keepseake vrom her brother dead, 

That she did like to wear, to goo 

To zee his greave below the yew. 

She had woone green among her stock, 
That I'd a-bought to match her frock ; 
She had woone blue to match her eyes, 
The colour o' the zummer skies, 
An' thik, though I do like the rest, 
Is he that I do like the best, ■ 
Because she had en in her heair 
When vu'st I walk'd wf her at feair. 

The brown, I zaid, would do to deck 

Thy heair ; the white would match thy neck ; 
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The red would meake thy red cheak wan 
A-thinken o' the gi'er gone ; 
The green would show thee to be true ; 
But still I'd sooner zee the blue, 
Because 'twer he that deck'd thy heair 
When vu'st I walk'd wi* thee at feair. 

Zoo, when she had en on, I took 
Hex han' 'ithin my elbow's crook, 
An' off we went athirt the weir 
An' up the mead toward the feair ; 
The while her mother, at the geate, 
Call'd out an' bid her not stay leate, 
An' she, a-smilen wi' her bow 
O' blue, look'd roun', an' nodded, No. 



THE 'LOT ME NTS. 
John and Richard. 



JOHN. 

Zoo you be in your groun' then, I do zee, 
A-worken and a-zingen lik' a bee. 
How do it answer? what d'ye think about it? 
D'ye think 'tis better wi' it than without it? 
A-reck'n&n rent, an' time, an' zeed to stock it, 
D'ye think that you be any thing in pocket? 
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RICHARD. 

0', 'tis a goodish help to woone, I'm sure o't. 
If I had not a-got it, my poor bwones 
Would now ha* each'd a-cracken stwones 
Upon the road ; I wish I had zome mwore o't. 

JOHN. 

I wish the gre't woones had a-got the greace 
To let out land lik' this in ouer pleaoe ; 
But I do fear there'll never be nwone vor us, 
An' I can't tell whatever we shall do : 
We be a-most starven, an' we'd goo 
To 'merica, if we'd enough to car us. 

RICHARD. 

Why 'twer the squire, good now 1 a worthy man, 

That vu'st brought into ouer pleace the plan ; 

He zaid he'd let a vew odd eacres 

O' land to us poor leab'ren men ; 

An', faith, he had enough o' teakers 

Vor that, an' twice so muon agean. 

Zoo I took zome here, near my hovel, 

To exercise my speade an' shovel ; 

An' what wi' dungen, diggen up, an' zeeden, 

A-thinnen, cleanen, howen up, an' weeden, 

Ij an' the biggest o' the childern too, 

Do always vind some useful jobs to do. 

JOHN. 

Aye, wi' a bit o* ground, if woone got any, 
Woone's bwoys can soon get out an* earn a penny ; 
An' then, by workfen, they do learn the vaster 
The way to do things when they got a measter ; 
Vor woone must know a deal about the land 
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Bevore woone's fit to lend a useful hand, 
In gearden or a-vield upon a farm. 

RICHARD. 

An' then the work do keep em out o' harm ; 
Vor vo'ks that don't do nothen, wull be vound 
Soon doen woose than nothen, I'll be bound. 
But as vor me, d'ye zee, with thease here bit 
O' land, why I have ev'ry thing a'mwost ; 
Vor I can fatten vowels for the spit, 
Or zell a good fat goose or two to rwoast ; 
An' have my beans or cabbage, greens or grass, 
Or bit b' wheat, or, sich my happy feate is, 
That I can keep a little cow, or ass, 
An' a vew pigs to eat the little teaties. 

JOHN. 

An' when your pig's a-fatted pretty well 
Wi' teaties, or wi' barley an' some bran, 
Wh^f you've a-got zome vlitches vor to zell, 
Or hang in chimney-corner, if you can. 

RICHARD. 

Aye, that's 4he thing ; an' when the pig do die, 
We got a lot ov offal vor to fry, 
An' netlens vor to bwoil; or put the blood in, 
An' meake a meal or two o' good black-pudden. 

JOHN. 

I'd keep myzelf from parish, I'd be bound, 
If I could get a little patch o' ground. 
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A BIT O' SLY COOBTEN. 

John and Fanny. 



JOHN. 

Now, Fanny, 'tis too bad, you teazen maid ! 
How leate you be a-come ! Where have ye stay'd ? 
How long you have a-meade me wait abeut ! 
I thought you werden gwain to come agean ; 
I had a mind to goo back hwome agean. 
This idden when you promis'd to come out. 

FANNY. 

Now 'tidden any good to meake a row, • 
Upon my word, I cooden come till now. 
Vor I've a-been kept in all day by mother, 
At work about woone little job an' t'other. 
If you do want to goo, though, don't ye stay 
Vor me a minute longer, I do pray. 

JPHN. 

I thought you mid be out wi' Jemmy Bleake. 

FANNY. 

An' why be out wi' him, vor goodness,' seake ? 

JOHN. 

You walk'd o' Zunday evenen wi'n, d'ye know, 
You went vrom church a-hitch'd up in his earm. 

3 
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FANNY. 

Well, if I did, that werden any harm. 
Lauk ! that is zome'at to teake notice o\ 

JOHN. 

He took ye roun' the middle at the stile, 
An* kiss'd ye twice 'ithin the ha'f a mile. 

FANNY. 

Ees, at the stile, because I shoulden vail, 
He took me hold to help me down, that's all ; 
An' I can't zee what very mighty harm 
He could ha' done a-lenden me his earm. 
An' as vor kissen o' me, if he did, 
I didden ax en to, nor zay he mid ; 
An' if he kiss'd me dree times, or a dozen,. 
What harm wer it ? Why idden he my cousin ? 
An' I can't zee, then, what there is amiss 
In § cousin Jem's jist gi'en me a kiss. 

JOHN. 

Well, he shan't kiss ye, then ; you shan't be kiss'd 

By his gre't ugly chops, a lanky houn' ! 

If I do zee'n, I'll jist wring up ray vist 

An' knock eh down. 

I'll squot his gre't pug-nose, if I don't miss en ; 

I'll warn I'll spweil his pretty lips vor kissen ! 

FANNY. 

Well, John, I'm sure I little thought to vind 
That you had ever sich a jealous mind. 
What, then ! I s'pose that I must be a dummy, 
An' mussen goo about, nor wag my tongue 
To any soul, if he's a man, an' young ; 
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Or else you'll work yourzelf up mad wi' passion, 
An* talk away o' gi'en vo'k a drasheX 
An' breaken bwones, an' beaten heads to pummy 1 
If you've a-got sich jealous ways about ye, 
I'm sure I should be better off 'ithout ye. 

JOHN. 

Well, if gre't Jemmy have a-won your heart, 
We'd better break the ooortship off, an' peart. 

FANNY. 

He won my heart? There, John, don't talk sich 

stuff; 
Don't talk noo mwore, vor you've a-zaid enough. 
If I'd a-lik'd another mwore than you, 
I'm sure I shoulden come to meet ye zoo ; 
Vor I've a-twold to father many a storry, 
An' took o' mother many a scwolden vor ye. 

[weeping.] 
But 'twull be over now, vor you shan't zee me 
Out wi' ye noo mwore, to pick a quarrel wi' me. 

JOHN. 

Well, Fanny, I woon't zay noo mwore, my dear. 
Let's meake it up. Come, wipe off thik there tear. 
Let's goo an' zit o' top o' thease here stile, 
An' rest, an' look about a little while. 

FANNY. 

Now goo away, you crabbed jealous chap ! 

You shan't kiss me, — you shan't ! I'll gi' ye a slap. 

JOHN. 

Then you look smilen ; don't you pout an' toss 
Tour head so much, an' look so very cross. 
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FANNY. 

Now, John 1 don't squeeze me roun' the middle zoo. 
I woon't stop here noo longer, if you do. 
Why, John ! be quiet, wull ye ? Fie upon it ! 
Now zee how you've a-rumpl'd up my bonnet ! 
Mother 'ill zee it a'ter I'm at hwome, 
An' gi'e a guess directly how it come, 

JOHN. 

Then don't you zay that I be jealous, Fanny. 

PANNY. 

I wull : vor you be jealous, Mister Jahnny. 
There's zomebody a-comen down the groun' 
Towards the stile. Who is itP Come, get down. 
I must run hwome, upon my word then, now ; 
If I do stay, they'll kick up sich a row. 
Good night. I can't stay now. 

JOHN. 

Then good night, Fanny ! 
Come out a-bit to-morrow evenen, can ye ? 
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EVENEN, AN' MAIDENS OUT AT DOOR. 

Now the sheades o' the elems do stratch mwore an' mwore, 
Vrom the low-zinken zun in the west o' the sky ; 
An' the maidens do stand out in clusters avore 
The doors, vor to chatty an* zee vo'k goo by. 

An* their cwombs be a-zet in their bunches o' heair, 
An' their currels do hang roun' their necks lily-white, 
An' their cheaks they be rwosy, their shoulders be beare, 
Their looks they be merry, their limbs they be light. 

An' the times have a-been — but they cant be noo mwore — 
When I, too, had my jay under evenen's dim sky, 
When my Fanny did stan' out wi' others avore 
Her door, vor to chatty an' zee vo'k goo by. 

An' up there, in the green, is her own honey-zuck, 
That her brother train'd up roun' her windor ; an' there 
Is the rwose an' the jessamy, where she did pluck 
A flow'r vor her bosom or bud vor her heair. 
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An' zoo smile, happy maidens I vor every feace, , 
As the zummers do come, an' the years do roll by, 
Will soon sadden, or goo vur away vrom the pleace, 
Or else, lik' my Fanny, will wither an* die. 

But when you be a-lost vrom the parish, zome mwore 
Will come on in your pleazen to bloom an' to die ; 
An' the zummer will always have maidens avore 
Their doors, vor to chatty an' zee vo'k goo by. 

Vor daughters ha' mornen when mothers ha' night. 
An' there's beauty alive when the feairest is dead ; 
As when woone sparklen weave do zink down vrom the light, 
Another do come up an' catch it instead. 

Zoo smile on, happy maidens ! but I shall noo mwore 
Zee the maid I do miss under evenen's dim sky ; 
An' my heart is a-touch'd to zee you out avore 
The doors, vor to chatty an' zee vo'k goo by. 



THE SHEPHERD 0' THE EABM. 

Oh ! I be shepherd o' the farm, 
Wi' tinkl&n bells an' sheep-dog's bark, 

An' wi' my crook a-thirt my earm, 
Here I do rove below the lark. 

An' I do bide all day among 

The bleaten sheep, an' pitch their vwold ; 
An' when the evenen sheades be long, 

Do zee em all a-penn'd an' twold. 
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An' I do zee the frisken lam's, 

Wi' swingen tails an' woolly lags, 
A-playen roun' their veedfen dams, 

An' pullen o' their milky bags. 

Ail* I, bezide a hawthorn tree, 

Do* zit upon the zunny down, 
While sheades o' zummer clouds do vlee 

Wi' silent flight along the groun'. 

An* there, among the mauy cries 

0* sheep an' lambs, my dog do pass , 

A zultry hour, wi' blinken eyes, 
An* nose a-strach'd upon the grass ; 

But, in a twinklen, at my word, 

He's all awake, an' up, an' gone 
Out roun' the sheep lik' any bird, 

To do what he's a-zent upon. 

An* I do goo to washen pool, 

A-sousen over head an' ears, 
The shaggy sheep, to clean their wool 

An' meake em ready vor the shears. 

An* when the shearen time do come, 
Then we do work vrom dawn till dark ; 

Zome shearen o' the sheep, an' zome 
A-marken o'm wi* measters mark. 

An* when the shearen's all a-done, 
Then we do eat, an' drink, an' zing, 

In measter's kitchen till the tun 

Wi' merry sounds do sheake an* ring. 
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Oh ! I be shepherd o' the farm, 

Wi' tinklen bells an' sheep-dog's bark, 

An' wi' my crook a-thirt my earm, 
Here I do rove below the lark. 



VIELDS IN THE LIGHT. 

Woone's heart mid leap wi' thoughts o' jay 
In comen maDhood light an' gay 
When we do teake the worold on 
Vrom our vore-elders dead an* gone ; 
But days so tefcir in hope's bright eyes 
Do often come wi' zunless skies : 
Woone's fancy can but be out-done, 
Where trees do sway an' brooks do run, 
By risen moon or zetten zun. 

Vor when at evenen I do look 

All down thease hangen on the brook, 

Wi' weaves a-leapen clear an* bright, ' 

Where boughs do sway in yollow light ; 

Noo hills nor hollows, woods nor streams, 

A-voun' by day or zeen in dreams, 

Can ever seem so fit to be 

Good angel's hwomes, though they do gi'e 

But pain an' tweil to such as we. 

An' when by moonlight darksome sheades 
Do lie in grass wi' dewy bleades, 
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An' worold-hushen night do keep 
The proud an* angry vast asleep, 
When I can think, as I do rove, 
Ov only souls that I do love ; 
Then who can dream a dream to show, 
Or who can think o' moons to drow, 
A sweeter light to rove below ? 



WHITSUNTIDE AN' CLUB WALKEN. 

Ees, last Whit-Monday, I an' Meary 
Got up betimes to mind the de&iry ; 
An* gi'ed the milken pails a scrub, 
An' dress'd, an' went to zee the club. 
Vor up at public-house, by ten 
O'clock the pleace wer vuU o' men, 
A-dress'd to goo to church, an' dine, 
An' walk about the pleace in line. 

Zoo off they started, two an' two, 
Wi' painted poles an' knots o' blue, 
An' gre't silk flags, — I wish my box 
'D a-got em all in ceapes an' frocks, — 
A-weaven wide an' Happen loud 
In playsome winds above the crowd ; 
While fifes did squeak an' drums did rumble, 
An' deep beazzoons did grunt an' grumble, 
An' all the vo'k in gath'ren crowds 
Kick'd up the doust in smeechy clouds, 
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That slowly rose an' spread abrode 

In streamen air above the road. 

An' then at church there wer sich lots 

O' hats a-hangen up wi' knots, 

An' poles a-stood so thick as iver, 

The rushes stood beside a river. 

An* Mr. Goodman gi'ed em warnen 

To spend their evenen lik' their mornen ; 

An* not to pray wi' mornen tongues, 

An' then to zwear wi' evenen lungs ; 

Nor vu'st sheake hands, to let their wrist 

Lift up at last a bruisen vist : 

Vor clubs were all a-mean'd vor friends. 

He twold em, an' vor better ends 

Than twiten vo'k an* picken quarrels, 

An* tipplen cups an' empten barrels, — 

Vor meaken woone man do another 

In need the kindness ov a brother. 

An' a'ter church they went to dine 

'Ithin the long-walTd room behine 

The public-house, where you remember, 

We had our dance back last December. 

An' there they meade sich stunnen clatters 

Wi* knives an' forks, an* pleates an' platters ; 

An' waiters ran, an* beer did pass 

Vrom tap to jug, vrom jug to glass : 

An* when they took away the dishes, 

They drink'd good healths, an' wish'd good wishes, 

To all thegre't vo'k o' the land, 

An' all good things vo'k took in hand ; 
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An* woone cried hip, hip, hip / an' hollow'd, 
An* t'others all struck in, an' vollow'd ; 
An* grabb'd their drink wi' eager clutches, 
An* swigg'd it wi* sich hearty glutches, 
As vo'k, stark mad wi' pweison stuff, 
That thought theirzelves not mad enough. 

An* a'ter that they went all out 
In rank agean, an' walk'd about, 
An' gi'ed zome parish vo'k a call ; 
An' then wenj; down to Narley Hall 
An' had zome beer, an' danc'd between 
The elem trees upon the green. 
An' down along the road, they doue 
All sorts o' mad-cap things vor fun ; 
An' danc'd, a-poken out their poles, 
An'"pushfen bwoys down into holes : 
An' Sammy Stubbs come out o' rank, 
An' kiss'd me up agean the bank, 
A saucy chap ; I ha'nt vorgi'ed en 
Not yet, — in short, I han't a-zeed en. 
Zoo in the dusk ov evemen, zome 
Went back to drink, an' zome went hwome. 



WOODLEY. 



Sweet Woodley ! oh ! how fresh an' gay 
Thy leanes an' vields be now in May, 
The while the broad-leav'd clotes do zwim 
In brooks wi' gil'cups at the brim ; 
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An* yollow cowslip-beds do grow 
By thorns in blooth so white as snow ; 
An* win* do come vrom copse wi' smells 
0* gregles wi* their hang&n bells ! 

Though time do dreve me on, my mind 
Do turn in love to thee behind, 
The seame's a bulrush that's a-shook 
By wind a-blowen up the brook ! 
The curlen stream would dreve en down, 
But playsome air do turn en rouu', 
An* meake en seem to bend wi' love 
To zunny hollors up above. 

Thy tower still do overlook 
The woody knaps an* wind&n brook, 
An' leanes' wi* here an' there a hatch, 
An* house wi' elem-sheaded thatch, 
An* vields where chaps do vur outdo 
The Zunday sky, wi* cwoats o' blue ; 
An' maidens' frocks do vur surpass 
The whitest deasies in the grass. 

What peals to-day from thy wold tow'r 
Do strike upon the zummer flow'r, 
As all the club, wi' dousty lags, 
Do walk wi' poles an' flappen flags, 
An' wind, to music, roun' between 
A zwarm o' vo'k upon the green ! 
Though time do dreve me on, my mind 
Do turn wi' love to thee behind. 
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THE BEOOK THAT BAN BY GRAMFER'S. 

When snow-white clouds wer thin an* vew 

Avore the zummer sky o' blue, 

An' I'd noo ho but how to vind 

Zome play to entertain my mind ; 

Along the water, as did wind 
Wi' zedgy shoal an* hollow crook, 
How I did ramble by the brook 
That ran all down vrom gramfer's. 

A-holden out my line beyond 
The clote-leaves, wi' my withy wand, 
How I did watch, wi' eager look, 
My zwimmen cork, a-zunk or shook 
By minnows nibblen at my hook, 
A-thinken I should catch a breace 
0' perch, or at the least some deace, 
A-zwimmen down vrom gramfer's. 

Then ten good dearies wer a-ved 

Along that water's winden bed, 

An' in the lewth o* hills an' wood 

A half a score farm-housen stood : 

But now, — count all o'm how you would, 
So many less do hold the land, — 
You'd vind but vive that still do stand, 
A-comen down vrom gramfer's. 

There, in the midst ov all his land, 
The squier's ten tunn'd house did stand, 
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"Where he did meake the water clim' 
A tank, an' sparkle under dim 
Bridge arches, villen to the brim 
His pon', an' leapen, white as snow, 
Vrom rocks, a-glitt'ren in a bow, 
An' runnen down to gramfer's. 

An* now woone wing is all you'd vind 
0' thick gre't house a-left behind ; 
An' only woone wold stwonen tun 
'S a-stannen to the rain an' zun, — 
An' all's undone that he'd a-done ; 
The brook ha' now noo call to stay 
To vill his pon' or clim' his bay, 
A-runnen down to gramfer's. 

When woonce, in heavy rain, the road 
At Grenley bridge wer overflow 'd, 
Poor Sophy White, the pleaces pride, 
A-gwain vrom market, went to ride 
Her pony droo to t'other zide ; 

But vound the stream so deep an' strong, 
That took her off the road along 
The hollow down to gramfer's. 

'Twer dark, an' she went on too vast 
To catch hold any thing she pass'd ; 
Noo bough hung over to her hand, 
An' she could reach noo stwone nor land, 
Where woonce her little voot could stand ; 
Noo ears wer out to hear her cries, 
Nor wer she woonce a-zeen by eyes, 
Till took up dead at gramfer's. 
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SLEEP DID COME WI* THE DEW. 

O when our zun's a-zinken low, 
How soft's the light his feace do drow 
Upon the backward road our mind 
Do turn an' zee a-left behind ; 
When we, in childhood's days did vind 
Our jay among the gii'cup flow'rs, 
All drough the zummer's zunny hours ; 
An' sleep did come wi' the dew. 

An' a'te* wards, when we did zweat 
A-tweilev in the zummer het, 
An' when our daily work wer done 
Did meet to have our evenen fun ; 
Till up above the zetten zun 
The sky wer blushen in the west, 
An' we laid down in peace to rest, 
An' sleep did come wi' the dew. 

Ah ! zome do turn — but tidden right — • 
The night to day, an' day to night ; 
But we do zee the vu'st red streak 
O' mornen, when the day do break ; 
Zoo we don't grow up peale an' weak, 
But we do work wi' health an' strength, 
Vrom mornen drough the whole day's length, 
An' sleep do come wi' the dew. 

An' when, at last, our e'thly light 
Is jist a-drawen in to night, 
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We mid be sure that God above, 
If we be true when he do prove 
Our stedvast faith an' thankvul love, 
Wull do vor us what mid be best, 
An* teake us into endless rest, 
As sleep do come wi' the dew. 



SWEET MUSIC IN THE WIND. 

When evenen is a-drawen in, 
I'll steal vrom others' naisy din ; 
An' where the whirlen brook do roll 
Below the walnut-tree, I'll stroll 
An' think o' thee wi' all my soul, 
Dear Jenny ; while the sound o' bells 
Do vlee along wi' mwoansome zwells, 
Sweet music in the wind ! 

I'll think how in the rushy leaze 
O' zunny evenens jis' lik' thease, 
In happy times I us'd to zee 
Thy comely sheape about the tree, 
Wi' pail a-held avore thy knee ; 
An' lissen'd to thy merry zong 
That at a distance come along, 
Sweet music in the wind ! 

An' when wi' me you walk'd about 
O' Sundays, a'ter church wer out, 
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Wi' hangen earm an' modest look ; 
Or zitten in some woody nook 
We lissen'd to the leaves that shook 
Upon the poplars straight an' tall, 
Or rottle o' the watervaD, 
Sweet music in the wind ! 

An* when the playvul air do vlee, 
O' moonlight nights, vrota tree to tree, 
Or whirl upon the sheaken grass, 
Or rottle at my window glass ; 
Do seem, — as I do hear it pass, — 
As if thy vaice did come to tell 
Me where thy happy soul do dwell, 
Sweet music in the wind ! 



UNCLE AN' AUNT. 

How happy uncle us'd to be 
O' zummer time, when aunt an' he 
O' Zunday evenens, earm in earm, 
Did walk about their tiny farm, 
While* birds did zing an' gnats did zwarm, 
Drough grass a'most above their knees, 
An' roun' by hedges an' by trees 
Wi' leafy boughs a-swayen. 

His hat wer broad, his cwoat wer brown, 
Wi' two long flaps a-hangen down ; 

4 
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An 9 vrom his knee went down a blue 
Knit stocken to his buckled shoe ; 
An' annt did pull her gown-tail drough 
Her pocket-hole, to keep en neat, 
As she mid walk, or teake a seat 
By leafy boughs a-zwayen. 

An' vu'st they'd gob to zee their lots 
O' pot-earbs in the gearden plots ; 
An' he, i'-may-be, by the hatch, 
Would zee aunt's vowls upon a patch 
0' zeeds, an' vow if he could catch 
Em wi' his gun, they shoudden vlee 
Noo mwore into their roosten tree, 
Wi' leafy boughs a-swayen. 

An' then vrom gearden they did pass 
Drough orcha'd out to zee the grass, 
An' if the apple-blooth, so white, 
Mid be at all a-touch'd wi' blight ; 
An' uncle, happy at 'the zight, 
Did guess what cider there mid be 
In all the orcha'd, tree wi' tree, 
Wi' tutties all a-swayen. 

An' then they stump'd along vrom there 
A-vield, to zee the cows an' meare ; 
An' she, when uncle come in zight, 
Look'd up, an' prick'd her ears upright, 
An' whicker'd out wi' all her might ; 
An* he, a-chucklen, went .to zee 
The cows below the sheady tree, 
Wi' leafy boughs a-swayen. 
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An' last ov all, they went to know 
How vast the grass in mead did grow ; 
An' then aunt zaid 'twer time to goo 
In hwome, — a-hblden up her shoe, 
To show how wet he wer wi' dew. 
An' zoo they toddled hwome to' rest, 
Lik' culvers vleen to their nest 
In leafy boughs an&wayen. 



HAVEN WOONES FOBTUNE A-TWOLD. 

In leane the gipsies, as we went 

A-milken, had a-pitch'd their tent, 

Between the gravel-pit an' clump 

0' trees, upon the little hump : 

An' while upon the grassy groun' 
Their smoken vire did crack an' bleaze, 
Their shaggy-cwoated hoss did greaze 

Among the bushes vurder down. 

An' zoo, when we brought back our pails, 
The woman met us at the rails, 
An' zaid she'd tell us, if we'd show 
Our han's, what we should like to know. 
Zoo Poll zaid she'd a mind to try 
Her skill a bit, if I would vu'st 
Though, to be sure, she didden trust 
To gipsies any mwore than I. 
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Well ; I agreed, an' off all dree 
O's went behind an elem tree 
An' a'ter she'd a-zeed 'ithin 
My han' the wrinkles o' the skin, 
She twold me — an' she must a-know'd 
That Dicky met me in the leane, — 
That I'd a-walk'd, an' should agean, 
Wi' zomebody along thik road. 

An' then she twold me to bewar 
O' what the letter M stood vor. 
An' as I walk'd, o' Jfonday night, 
Drough Jfead wi' Dicky overright 
The itfffl, the Jfiller, at the stile, 

Did stan' an' watch us teake our stroll, 
An' then, a blabben dousty-poll ! 
Twold Jfother o't. Well wo'th bis while ! 

An' Poll too wer a-bid bewar 
O' what the letter F stood vor ; 
An' then, because she took, at Jbair, 
A bosom-pin o' Jimmy Heare, 
Young jfranky beat en black an' blue. 
'Tis F vor JPeair ; an' 'twer about 
A Zearen .Frank an' Jimmy fought, 
Zoo I do think she twold us true. 

In short, she twold us all about 
What had a- veil, or would vail out ; 
An' whether we should spend our lives 
As maidens, or as wedded wives ; 
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But when we went to bundle on, 
The gipsies' dog wer at the rails 
A-lappen milk vrom ouer pails,— 

A pretty deal o' Poll's wer gone. 



JEANE'S WEDDBN DAT IN MORNEN. 

At last Jeane come down stairs, a-drest 
Wi' wedden knots upon her breast, 
A-blushen, while a tear did lie 
Upon her burnen cheak half dry ; 
An' then her Robert, drawen nigh 
Wi* t'others, took her ban' wi' pride 
To meake her at the church his bride, 
Her wedden day in mornen. 

Wi' litty voot an* beaten heart 
She stepp'd up in the new light cart, 
An* took her bridemaid up to ride 
Along wi' Robert at her zide ; 
An' uncle's meare look'd roun' wi' pride 
To zee that, if the cart wer vull, 
'Twer Jenny that he had to pull, 
Her wedden day in mornen. 

An' aunt an' uncle stood stock-still, 
An' watch'd em trotten down the hill ; 
An' when they turn'd off out o' groun' 
Down into leane, two tears ran down 
Aunt's feace ; an' uncle, turnen roun', 
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Sigh'd woonce, an* stump'd off wi' his stick 
Because did touch en to the quick 
To peart wi' Jeane thik mornen. 

" Now Jeane's a-gone," Tom mutter'd, " we 
Shall mwope lik' owls 'ithin a tree ; 
Vor she did zet us all agog 
Vor fun, avore the burnen log." 
An' as he zot an' talk'd, the dog 
Put up his nose athirt his thighs, 
But coulden meake en turn his eyes, 
Jeane's wedd&n day in mornen. 

An' then the naighbours round us, all 
By woones an* twos begun to call 
To meet the young vo'k, when the meare 
Mid bring em back a married peair : 
An* all o'm zaid, to Robert's sheare, 
There had a-vell the fearest feace 
An' kindest heart in all the pleace, 
Jeane's weddfen day in mornen. 



EIVERS DON'T GI'E OUT. 

The brook I left below the rank 
Ov alders that do sheade his bank, 
A-runnen down to dreve the mill 
Below the knap 's a runnen still ; 
The creepen days an' weeks do vill 
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Up years, an* meake wold things o* new, 
An' vok' do come, an' live, an' goo, 
But rivers don't gi'e out, John. 

The leaves that in the spring do shoot 
So green, in fall be under voot ; 
May flow'rs do grow vor June to burn, 
An' milk-white blooth o' trees do kern, 
An* ripen on, an* vail in turn ; 

The miller's moss-green wheel mid rot, 

An' he mid die an' be vorgot, 

But rivers don't gi'e out, John. 

A vew short years do bring an* rear 

A maid — as Jeane wer — young an' feair, 

An* vewer zummer-ribbons, tied 

In Zunday knots, do feade bezide 

Her cheak avore her bloom ha' died : 
Her youth won't stay, — her rwosy look 
*S a feaden flow'r, but time's a brook 
To run an' not gi'e out, John. 

An* yet, while things do come an* goo, 

God's love is steadvast, John, an' true ; 

If winter vrost do chill the ground, 

'Tis but to bring the zummer round, 

All's well a-lost where He's a-vound, 
Vor if 'tis right, vor Christes seake 
He'll gi'e us mwore than he do teake, — 
His goodness don't gi'e out, John. 
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MEAKEN UP A MIFF. 

Vorgi'e me, Jenny, do ! an' rise 
Thy hangen head an' teary eyes, 
An* speak, vor I've a-took in lies, 

An' I've a-done thee wrong ; 
But I wer twold, — an* thought 'twer true,- 
That Sammy down at Coome an' you 
Wer at the feair, a-walken drough 

The pleace the whole day long. 

An' tender thoughts did melt my heart, 

An' zwells o' viry pride did dart 

Lik' lightnen drough my blood ; a-peart 

Ov your love mine would scorn, 
An' zoo I Yow'd, however sweet 
Your looks mid be when we did meet, 
I'd trample ye down under veet, 

Or let ye goo forlorn. 

But still thy neame would always be 
The sweetest, an' my eyes would zee 
Among all maidens nwone lik' thee 

Vor ever any mwore ; 
Zoo by the walks that we've a-took 
By flow'ry hedge an' zedgy brook, 
Dear Jenny, dry your eyes, an' look 

As you've a-look'd avore. 

Look up, an' let the evenen light 
But sparkle in thy eyes so bright, 
As they be open to the light 
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0' zunzet in the west ; 
An' let's stroll here vor half an hour, 
Where hangfcn boughs do meake a bow'r 
. Above thease bank, wi' eltrot flow'r 

An' robinhoods a-drest. 



HAY-MEAKEN. 



'Tis merry ov a zummer's day, 
"Where vo'k be out a-meaken hay; 
Where men an' women in a string 
Do ted or turn the grass, an' zing, 
Wi' cheemen vaices, merry zongs, 
A-tossen o' their sheenen prongs 
Wi' earms a-zwangen left an' right, 
In colour'd gowns an' shirt sleeves white ; 
Or, wider spread, a reaken round 
The rwosy hedges o' the ground, 
Where Sam do zee the speckled sneake, 
An' try to kill en wi' his reake ; 
An' Poll do jump about an' squall, 
To zee the t wis ten slooworm crawl. 

*Tis merry where a gay-tongued lot 
Ov hay-meakers be all a-squot, 
On lightly-russlen hay a-spread 
Below an elem's lofty head, 
To rest their weary limbs an' munch 
Their bit o' dinner, or their nunch ; 
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Where teethy reakes do lie all round 
By picks a-stuck up into ground. 
An' wi' their vittles in their laps, 
An' in their tinnen cups their draps 
0' cider sweet, or frothy eale, 
Their tongues do run wi' joke an' teale. 

An' when the zun, so low an' red, 
Do sheen above the leafy head 
O' zome broad tree, a-rizen high 
Avore the vi'ry western sky, 
'Tis merry where all han's do goo 
Athirt the groun', by two an' two, 
A-reaken, over humps an' hollors, 
The russfen grass up into rollers. 
An' woone do row it into line, 
An' woone do clwose it up behine ; 
An' a'ter them the little bwoys 
Do stride an' fling their earms all woys, 
Wi' busy picks an* proud young looks 
A-meaken up their tiny pooks. 
An' zoo 'tis merry out among 
The vo'k in hay-vield all day long. 



HAT-CABREN. 



Tis merry ov a zummer's day, 
When vo'k be out a-haulen hay, 
Where boughs, a-spread upon the ground, 
Do meake the staddle big an' round ; 
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An' grass do stand in pook, or lie 
In long-back'd weales or parsels, dry. 
There I do vind it stir my heart 
To hear the frothe'n hosses snort, 
A-haulen on, wi' sleek heair'd hides, 
The red-wheel'd waggon's deep-blue zides. 
Aye ; let me have woone cup o' drink, 
An' hear the linky harness clink, 
An' then my blood do run so warm, 
An' put sich strength 'ithin my earm, 
That I do long to toss a pick, 
A-pitchen or a-meaken rick. 

The bwoy is at the hosse's head, 
An' up upon the waggon bed 
The lwoaders, strong o' earm, do stan', 
At head, an' back at tail, a man, 
Wi' skill to build the lwoad upright 
An' bind the vwolded corners tight ; 
An' at each zide d'm, sprack an' strong, 
A pitcher wi' his long-stem'd prong, . 
Avore'the best two women now 
A-call'd to reaky a'ter plough. 

When I do pitchy, 'tis my pride 
Vor Jenny Hine to reake my zide, 
An' zee her fling her reake, an' reach 
So vur, an' teake in sich a streech ; 
An' 1 don't shatter hay, an' meake 
Mwore work than needs vor Jenny's reake. 
I'd sooner zee the weales' high rows 
Lik' hedges up above my nose, 
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Than have light work myzelf, an' vind 
Poor Jeane a-beat an' left behind ; 
Vor she would sooner drop down dead, 
Than let the pitchers get a-head. 

'Tis merry at the rick to zee 

How picks do wag, an' hay do vlee. 

While woone's unlwoaden, woone do teake 

The pitches in ; an' zome do meake 

The lofty rick upright an' roun', 

An' tread en hard, an' reake en down, 

An' tip en, when the zun do zet, 

To shoot a sudden vail o' wet. 

An' zoo 'tis merry any day 

Where vo'k be out a-carren hay. 



THE BEST MAN IN THE YIELD. 



Sam and Bob. 



SAM. ' 

That's slowish work, Bob. What's a-been about ? 
Thy pooken don't goo on not over sprack. 
Why I've a-pook'd my weale, lo'k zee, clear out, 
An' here I be agean a-turnen back. 
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BOB. 

I'll work wi' thee then, Sammy, any day, 
At any work dost lik' to teake me at, 
Vor any money thou dost like to lay. 
Now, Mister Sammy, what dost think o' that ? 
My weale is nearly twice so big as thine, 
Or else, I warnt, I shouldden be behin'. 

8AM. 

Ah ! hang thee, Bob ! don't tell sich woppen lies. 

My weale's {he biggest, if do come to size. 

Tis jist the seame whatever bist about ; 

Why, when dost goo a-tedden grass, you sloth, 

Another hand's a-fwor'c'd to teake thy zwath, 

An' ted a half way back to help thee out ; 

An' then a-reakfen rollers, bist so slack, 

Dost keep the very bwoys an' women back. . 

An' if dost think that thou canst challenge I 

At any thing, — then, Bob, we'll teake a pick a-piece, 

An' woonce thease zummer, goo an' try 

To meake a rick a-piece. 

A rick o' thine will look a little funny, 

When thou'st a-done en, I'll bet any money. 

BOB. 

You noggerhead ! last year thou mead'st a rick, 
An' then we had to twig en wi' a stick. 
.An' what did John that tipp'd en zay P Why zaid 
He stood a-top o'en all the while in dread, 
A-thinken that avore he should a-done en, 
He'd tumble over slap wi' him upon en. 

SAM. 

Tou lyen thief! I warnt I meade my rick 

So well's thou mead'st thy Iwoad o' hay last week. 
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They hadden got a hunderd yards to haul en, 
An' then they vound 'twer best to have en boun', 
"Vor if they hadden, 'twould a-tumbl'd down ; 
An' a'ter that I zeed en all but vallfcn, 
An* trigg'd en up wi' woone o'm's pitchen pick, 
To zee if I could meake en ride to rick ; 
An' when they had the dumpy heap unboun', 
He veil to pieces flat upon the groun\ 

BOB. 

Do shut thy lyen chops ! What dosten mind 

Thy pitchen to me out in Gully-plot, 

A-meaken o' me wait (wast zoo behind) 

A half an hour vor ev'ry pitch I got ? 

An' how didst groun' thy pick ? an' How didst quirk 

To get en up on end P Why hadst hard work 

To rise a pitch that wer about so big 

'S a goodish crow's nest, or a wold man's wig ! 

Why bist so weak, dost know, as any roller : 

Zome o' the women vo'k will beat thee hollor. 

SAM. 

Tou snub-nos'd flopperchops ! I pitch'd so quick, 
That thou dost know thou hadst a hardish job 
To teake in all the pitches off my pick ; 
An' dissen zee me groun' en, nother, Bob. 
An' thou bist stronger, thou dost think, than I ? 
Gre't bandy-lags ! I jist should like to try. 
We'll goo , if thou dost like, an' jist zee which 
Can heave the mwost, or car the biggest nitch. 

BOB. 

There, Sam, do meake me zick to hear thy braggen ! 
Why bissen strong enough to car a flagon. 
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SAM. 

You grinnen fool ! why I'd zet thee a-blowen, 
If thou wast wi' me vor a day a-mowen. 
I'd wear my cwoat, an' thou midst pull thy rags off, 
An' then in half a zwath I'd mow thy lags off. 

BOB. 

Thee mow wi' me ! Why coossen keep up wi' me : 
Why bissen fit to goo a-vield to skimmy, 
Or mow down docks an' thistles ! Why I'll bet 
A shillen, Samel, that thee cassen whet. 

SAM. 

Now dont thee zay much mwore than what'st a-zaid, 
Or else I'll knock thee down, heels over head. 

BOB. 

Thou knock me down, indeed ! Why cassen hit 
A blow half hard enough to kill a nit. 

SAM. 

Well, thou shalt veel upon thy chops and snout. 

BOB. 

Come on, then, Samel ; let's jist have woone bout. 



WHERE WE DID KEEP OUR FLAGON. 

When we in mornen had a-drow'd 
The grass or russlen hay abrode, 
The lit'some maidens an 9 the chaps, 
Wi' bits o' nunchens.in their laps, 
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Did all zit down upon the knaps 
Up there in under hedge, below 
The highest elem o' the row, 
Where we did keep our flagon. 

There we could zee green viePs at hand, 
Avore a hunderd on beyand, 
An* rows o* trees in hedges roun' 
Green meads, an' zummerleazes brown, 
An' thorns upon the zunny down, 
While aier vrom the rocken zedge 
In brook did come along the hedge, 
Where we did keep our flagon. 

There la'fen ohaps did try in play 
To bury maidens up in hay 
As gigglen maidens tried to roll, 
The chaps down into zome deep hole, 
Or sting wi' nettles woone o'm's poll ; 

While John did hele out each his drap 

O* eale or cider, in his lap 
Where he did keep the flagon. 

Woone day there spun a whirlwind by 
•Where Jenny's clothes wer out to dry ; 
An* off vied frocks, a'most a-catch'd 
By smock-frocks wi' their sleeves outstratch'd, 
An' caps a-frill'd an' eaperns patch'd ; 
An' she a-stearfen in a fright, ' 

Wer glad enough to zee em light 
Where we did keep our flagon. 
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An* when white clover wer a-sprung 
Among the eegrass, green an' young, 
An* elder-flowers wer a-spread 
Among the rwosen white an' red, 
An' honeyzucks wi' hangen head, — 
O' Zunday evenens we did zit 
To look all roun' the grounds a bit, 
Where we'd a-kept our flagon. 



WEEK'S END IN ZUMMETt, IN THE WOLD 
YO'K'S TIME. 

His aunt an' uncle, — ah ! the kind 
Wold souls be often in my mind : 
A better couple never stood 
In shoes, an' vew be voun' so good. 
She cheer 'd the work-vo'k in their tweils 
Wi' timely bits an' draps, an' smiles ; 
An* he paid all o'm, at week's end, 
Their money down to goo an' spend. 

Im zummer, when week's end come roun' 
The hay-meakers did come vrom ground, 
An' all zit down, wi' weary bwones, 
Within the yard a-peaved wi' stwones, 
Along avore the peales between 
The yard a-stean'd an' open green. 
There women zot wi' bare-neck'd chaps, 
An' maidens wi' their sleeves an' flaps 

5 
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To screen vrom het their earms an' polls, 
An' men wi' beards so black as coals : 
Gre't stocky Jim, an' lanky John, 
An' poor wold Betty dead an' gone ; 
An' clean-grown Tom so spry an' strong, 
An' Liz the best to pitch a zong, 
That now ha' nearly half a score 
O' childern zwarmen at her door ; 
An' whindlen Ann, that cried wi' fear 
To hear the thunder when 'twer near, — 
A zickly maid, so peiile's the moon, 
That voun' her znn goo down at noon ; 
An' blushen Jeane so shy an' meek, 
That seldom let us hear her speak, 
That wer a-coorted an' undone 
By Farmer Woodley's woldest son ; 
An' a'ter she'd a-been vorzook, 
Wer voun' a-drown'd in Longmead brook. 

An' zoo, when he'd a-been all roun', 
An' paid em all their wages down, 
. She us'd to bring vor all, by teale 
A cup o' cider or ov eale, 
An' then a tutty meade o' lots 
O' blossoms vrom her flower-nots, 
To wear in bands an' button-holes 
At church an' in their evenen strolls. 
The pea that rangled to the oves, 
An' columbines, an' pinks, an' cloves, 
Sweet rwosen vrom their prickly tree, 
An' jilliflow'rs, an' jessamy ; 
An' short-hVd pinies, that do shed 
Their leaves upon a early bed. 
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She didden put in honeyzuck : 

She'd nwone, she zaid, that she could pluck 

Avore wild honeyzucks, a-vound 

In ev'ry hedge ov ev'ry ground. 

Zoo maid an* woman, bwoy an' man, 

Went off, while zunzet air did fan 

Their merry zunburnt feazen ; zome 

Down leane, an* zome drough parrocks hwome. 

Ah ! who can tell, that ha'nt a vound, 
The sweets o' week's-end comen round ! 
When Zadurday do bring woone's mind 
Sweet thoughts o' Zunday clwose behind ; 
■The day that's all our own to spend 
Wi' God an' wi' an e'thly friend. 
The worold's gre't vo'k, wi' the best 
O' wordly goods, mid be a-blest ; 
But Zunday is the poor man's peart, 
To seave his soul an' cheer his heart. 



THE MEAD A-MOWN. 

When sheades do vail into ev'ry hollow, 

An' reach vrom trees half athirt the groun' 
An' banks an' walls be a-looken yollow, 
That be a-turn'd to the zun gwain down j 
Drough hay in cock, O, 
We all do vlock, O, 
Along our road vrom the mead a-mown. 
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An' when the last swayen lwoad's a-started 

Up hill so slow to the lofty rick, 
Then we so weary but merry-hearted, 
Do shoulder each o's a reake an' pick, 
Wi' empty flagon, 
Behind the waggon, 
To teake our road vrom the mead a-mown. 

When church is out, an' we all so slowly 

About the knap be a-spreaden wide, 
How gay the paths be where we do strolly 
Along the leane an' the hedge's zide ; 
But nwone's a voun', O, 
Up hill or down, O, 
So gay's the road drough the mead a-mown. 

An' when the visher do come, a-drowen 

His flutt'ren line over bleady zedge, 
Drough groun's wi' red thissle-heads a-blowen, 
An' watchen o't by the water's edge ; 
Then he do love, O, 
The best to rove, 0, 
Along his road drough the mead a-mown. 



THE SKY A-CLEAEEN. 

The dreven scud that overcast 

The zummer sky is all a-past, 

An' softer air, a-bk>wen drough 

The quiv'ren boughs, do sheake the vew 

Last rain drops off the leaves lik' dew ; 
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An' peaviers now a-getten dry, 

Do steam below the zunny sky 

That's now so vast a-clearen. 

The sheades that wer a-lost below 
The stormy cloud, agean do show 
Their mocken sheapes below the light ; 
An' house-walls be a-looken white, 
An* vo'k do stir woonce mwore in zight, 
An* busy birds upon the wing 
Do whiver roun' the boughs an' zing, 
To zee the sky a-clearen 

Below the hill's an ash ; below 

The ash, white elder-flow'rs do blow ; 

Below the elder is a bed 

O' robinhoods o' blushen red ; 

An' there, wi' nunches all a-spread, 

The hay-meakers, wi' each a cup 

O' drink, do smile to zee hold up 
The rain, an' sky a-clearen. 

Mid blushen maidens wi' their zong 
Still draw their white-stemm'd reakes among 
The long-back'd weales an' uew-meade pooks 4 
By brown-stemm'd trees an* cloty brooks ; 
But have noo call to spweil their looks 

By work, that God could never meake 

Their weaker han's to underteake, 
Though skies mid be a-clearen. 

'Tis wrong vor women's han's to clips 
The zull an' reap-hook, speades an' whips ; 
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An' men abroad, should leave, by right, 
Woone faithful heart at hwome to light 
Their bit o' vier up at night, 
An' hang upon the hedge to dry 
Their snow-white b'nen, when the sky 
In winter is a-clearen. 



THE EYENEN STAR O' ZUMMER. 

When vu'st along thease road vrom mill, 
I zeed ye hwome all up the hill, 
The poplar tree, so straight an' tall, 
Did rustle by the waterfall ; 
An' in the leaze the cows wer all 
A-lyen down to teake their rest, 
An' slowly zunk toward the west 
The evenen star o' zummer. 

In parrock there the hay did lie 
In weale below the elems, dry j 
An' up in hwome-groun' Jim, that know'd 
We all should come along thik road, 
'D a-tied the grass in knots that drow'd 
Poor Poll, a-watchen in the west 
Woone brighter star than all the rest, — 
The evenen star o' zummer. 

The star3 that still do zet an' rise, 
Did sheen in our forefather's eyes ; 
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They glitter'd to the vu'st men's zight, 

The last will have em in their night ; 

But who can vind em half so bright 
As I thought thik peale star above 
My smilen Jeane, my zweet vu'st love, 
The evenen star o' zummer. 

How sweet's the mornen fresh an' new, 
Wi' sparklen brooks an' glitt'ren dew ; 
How sweet's the noon wi' sheades a-drow'd 
Upon the groun' but leately mow'd, 
An' bloomen flowers all abrode ; 

But sweeter still, as I do clim', 

Thease woody hill in evenen dim 
'S the evenen star o' zummer. 



THE CLOTE. 

{Water-lily >.) 

zummeb clote ! when the brook's a-gliden 

So slow an' smooth down his zedgy bed, 
Upon thy broad leaves so seafe a-riden 
The water's 'top wi' thy yollow head, 
By alder's heads, O, 
An' bulrush beds, O, 
Thou then dost float, goolden zummer clote ! 

The grey-bough'd withy'** a-leanen lowly 
Above the water thy leaves do hide ; 
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The benden bulrush, a-swayen slowly, 
Do skirt in zuinmer thy river's zide ; 

An' perch in shoals, O, 

Do vill the holes, O, 
Where thou dost float, goolden zummer clote ! 

Oh ! when thy brook-drinken flow'rs a-blow&n, 

The burnen zummer's a-zetten in ; 
The time o' greenness, the time o' mowen, 
When in the hay-vield, wi' zunburnt skin, 
The vo'k do drink, O, 
Upon the brink, O, 
Where thou dost float, goolden zummer clote ! 

Wi' earms a-spreaden, an* cheaks a-blowen, 

How proud wer I when I vu'st could zwim 
Athirt the deep pleace where thou bist growen, 
Wi* thy long more vrom the bottom dim ; 
While cows, knee-high, O, 
In brook, wer nigh, O, 
Where thou dost float, goolden zummer clote ! 

Ov all the brooks drough the meads a-winden, 

Ov all the meads by a river's brim, 
There's nwone so feair o' my own heart's vinden, 
As where the maidens do zee thee swim, 
An' stan' to teake, O, 
Wi' long-stemm'd reake, O, 
Thy flow'r afloat, goolden zummer clote 1 
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I GOT TWO VIEL'S. 

I got two vields, an' I don't ceare 
What squire mid have a bigger sheare. 
My little zummer-leaze do stratch 
All down the hangen, to a patch 
O* mead between a hedge an' rank 
Ov elems, an' a river bank. 
Where yollow clotes, in spreaden beds 
O* floaten leaves, do lift their heads 
By benden bulrushes an' zedge 
A-swayen at the water's edge, 
Below the withy that do spread 
Athirt the brook his grey-leav'd head. 
An' eltrot flowers, milky white,. 
Do catch the slanten evenen light ; 
An' in the meaple boughs, along 
The hedge, do ring the blackbird's zong ; 
Or in the day, a-vleen drough 
The leafy trees, the whoa'se gookoo 
Do zing to mowers that do zet 
Their zives on end, an* stan' to whet. 
From my wold house among the trees 
A leane do goo along the leaze 
O' yollow gravel, down between 
Two mossy banks vor ever greea. 
An' trees, a-hangen overhead, 
Do hide a trinklen gully-bed, 
A-cover'd by a bridge vor hoss 
Or man a-voot to come across. 
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Zoo wi* my hwomestead, I don't ceare 
What squire mid Lave a bigger sheare ! 



POLLY BE-EN UPZIDES WP TOM. 

Ah ! yesterday, you know, I voun* 

Tom Dumpy's cwoat an' smock-frock, down 

Below the pollard out in groun' ; 

An' zoo I slyly stole 
An' took the smock-frock up, an' tack'd 
The sleeves an' collar up, an' pack'd 
Zome nice sharp stwones, all fresh a-crack'd 

'Ithin each pocket-hole. 

An' in the evenen, when he shut 

Off work, an' come an' donn'd his cwoat, 

Their edges gi'ed en sich a cut, 

How we did stan' an' laugh ! 
An' when the smock-frock I'd a-zow'd 
Kept back his head an' hands, he drow'd 
Hizzelf about, an' teav'd, an' blow'd, 

Lik' any tied-up calf. 

Then in a veag away he flung 

His frock, an' a'ter me he sprung, 

An' mutter'd out sich dreats, an' wrung 

His vist up sich a size ! 
But I, a-runnen, turn'd an' drow'd 
Some doust, a-pick'd up vrom the road, 
Back at en wi' the wind, that blow'd 

It right into his eyes. 
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An' he did blink, an' vow he'd catch 
Me zomehow yet, an' be my match. 
But I wer nearly down to hatch 

Avore he got vur on ; 
An' up in chammer, nearly dead 
Wi' runnen, lik' a cat I vied, 
An' out o' window put my head 

To zee if he wer gone. 

An' there he wer, a-prowlen roun' 
Upon the green ; an' I look'd down 
An' told en that I hoped he voun' 

He mussen think to peck 
Upon a body zoo, nor whip 
The meare to drow me off, nor tip 
Me out o' cart agean, nor slip 

Cut hoss-heaire down my neck. 



BE'MI'STER. 
Sweet Be'mi'ster, that bist a-bound 
By green an' woody hills all round, 
Wi' hedges reachen up between 
A thousan' viel's o' zummer green, 
Where elems* lofty heads do drow 
Their sheades vor hay-meakers below, 
An' wild hedge-flow'rs do charm the souls 
0' maidens in their evenen strolls. 
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When I o' Zunday nights wi' Jeane 
Do saunter drough a vield or leane, 
Where elder-blossoms be a-spread 
Above the eltrot's milk-white head, 
An* flow'rs o' blackberries do blow 
Upon the brembles, white as snow, 
To be outdone avore my zight 
By Jean's gay frock o' dazzlen white ; 

Oh 1 then there's nothen that's 'ithout 
Thy hills that I do ho about, — 
Noo bigger pleace, noo gayer town, 
Beyond thy sweet bells' dyen soun', 
As they do ring, or strike the hour, 
At evenen vrom thy wold red tow'r. 
No : shelter still my head, an' keep 
My bwones when I do vail asleep. 



THATCHEN 0' THE KICK. 

As I wer out in mead last week, 
A-thatchen o' my little rick, 
There green young ee-grass, ankle-high, 
Did sheen below the cloudless sky ; 
An' over hedge in t'other groun', 
Among the bennets dry an' brown, 
My dun wold meare, wi' neck a-freed 
Vrom Zummer work, did snort an' veed ; 
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An' in the sheade o' leafy boughs, 
My vew wold ragged-cwoated cows 
Did rub their zides upon the rails, 
Or switch em wi' their heairy tails. 

An' as the mornen zun rose high 
Above my mossy roof clwose by, 
The blue smoke curreled up between 
The lofty trees o' feaden green : 
A zight that's touchen when do show 
A busy wife is down below, 
A-worken hard to cheer woone's tweil 
Wi* her best feare, an' better smile. 
Mid women still in wedlock's yoke 
Zend up, wi' love, their own blue smoke, 
An' husbands vind their bwoards a-spread 
By faithvul hands when I be dead, 
An' noo good men in ouer land 
Think lightly o' the wedden band. 
True happiness do bide alwone 
Wi' them that ha' their own he'th-stwone 
To gather wi* their children roun', 
A-smilen at the worold's frown. 

My bwoys, that brought me thatch an* spars, 

Wer down a-taiten on the bars, 

Or zot a-cutten, wi' a knife, 

Dry eltrot-roots to meake a fife ; 

Or dreven woone another round 

The rick upon the grassy ground. 

An', as the aier vrom the west 

Did fan my burnen feace an' breast, 
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An' hopp&n birds, wi' twitt'ren beaks, 
Did show their sheenfen spots an' streaks, 
Then, wi* my heart a-vill'd wi' love 
An' thank Yulness to God above, 
Ldidden think ov any thing 
That I begrudg'd o' lord or king ; 
Vor I ha' round me, vur or near, 
The mwost to love an' nwone to fear, 
An' zoo can walk in any pleace, 
An' look the best man in the feace. 
What good do come to eachen heads, 
O' lien down in silken beds ? 
Or what's a coach, if woone do pine 
To zee woone's naighbour's twice so fine ? 
Contentment is a constant feast, 
He's richest that do want the least. 



BEES A-ZWARMEN. 

Avoee we went a-milken, vive 

Or six o's here wer all alive 

A-teaken bees that zwarm'd vrom hive ; 

An' we'd sich work to catch 
The hummen rogues, they led us sich 
A dance all over hedge an' ditch ; 
An' then at last where should 1 they pitch, 

But up in uncle's thatch P 

Dick rung a sheep-bell in his han', 
Liz beat a cannister, an' Nan 
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Did bang the little fryen-pan 

Wi' thick an' thumpen blows ; 
An* Tom went on, a-carren roun' 
A bee-pot up upon his crown, 
Wi' all his edge a-reachen down 

Avore his eyes an* nose. 

An* woone girt bee, wi' spitevul hum, 
Stung Dicky's lip, an' meade it come 
All up amost so big's a plum ; 

An' zome, a-vleen on, 
Got all roun' Liz, an' meade her hop 
An' N scream, a-twirlen lik' a top, 
An' spring away right backward, flop 

Down into barken pon' : 

An' Nan' gi'ed Tom a roguish twitch 

Upon a bank, an' meade en pitch 

Bight down, head-voremost, into ditch, — 

Tom coulden zee a wink. 
An' when the zwann wer seafe an' sound 
In mother's bit o' bee-pot ground, 
She meade us up a treat all round 

0' sillibub to drink. 



EEADEN OV A HEAD-STWONE. 

As I wer readen ov a stwone 

In Grenley church-yard all alwone, 
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A little maid ran up wi' pride 
To zee me there, an' push'd a-zide 
A bunch o' bennets that did hide 
A ve'se her father, as she zaid, 
Put up above her mother's head, 
To tell how much he loved her. 

The ve'se wer short, but very good, 
I stood an* larn'd en where I stood : — 
" Mid God, dear Meary, gi'e me greaoe 
To vind, lik' thee, a better pleace, 
Where I woonce mwore mid zee thy feace ; 
An* bring thy childern up to know 
His word, that they mid come an' show 
Thy soul how much I lov'd thee." 

"Where's father, then," I zaid, 7 my chile? ' 
" Dead, too," she answer'd wi' a smile ; 
" An' I an' brother Jim do bide 
At Betty White's, o' t'other zide 
O' road." " Mid He, my chile," I cried, 
" That's father to the fatherless, 
Become thy father now, an' bless, 
An' keep, an' lead, an' love thee." 

Though she've a-lost, I thought, so much, 
Still He don't let the thoughts o't touch 
Her litsome heart by day or night ; 
An' zoo, if we could teake it right, 
Do show He'll meake his burdens light 
To weaker souls, an' that his smile 
Is sweet upon a harmless chile, 
When they be dead that lov'd it. 
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ZUMMER EVENEN DANCE. 

Come out to the parrock, come out to the tree, 
The maidens an' chaps be a-waiten vor thee ; 
There's Jim wi' his fiddle to play us some reels, 
Come out along wi' us, an* fling up thy heels. 

Come, all the long grass is a-mow'd an' a-carr'd, 
An* the turf is so smooth as a bwoard an' so hard ; 
There's a bank to zit down, when y'ave danced a 

reel drough, 
An' a tree over head vor to keep off the dew. 

There be rwoses an' honeyzucks hangen among 
The bushes, to put in thy weaist ; an' the zong 
0' the nightingeale's heard in the hedges all roun' ; 
An' I'll get thee a glow-worm to stick in thy gown. 

There's Meary so modest, an' Jenny so smart, 
An' Mag that do love a good rompse to her heart ; 
There's Joe at the mill that do zing funny zongs, 
An' short-lagged Dick, too, a-waggfen his prongs. 

Zoo come to the parrock, come out to the tree, 
The maidens an' chaps be a-waiten vor thee ; 
There's Jim wi' his fiddle to play us some reels, — 
Come out along wi' us, an' fling up thy heels. 
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(BtlOQUZ. 
THE VEAIRIES. 

Simon an* Samel. 



SIMON. 

There's what the vo'k do call a veairy ring 
Out there, lo'k zee. Why, 'tis an oddish thing, 

SAMEL. 

Ah ! zoo do seem. I wunder how do come ! 
What is it that do meake it, I do wonder ? 

SIMON. 

Be hang'd if I can tell, I'm sure ! But zome 
Do zay do come by lightnen when do thunder ; 
An' zome do zay sich rings as thik ring there is, 
Do grow in dancen-tracks o' little vearies, 
That in the nights o' zummer or o' spring 
Do come by moonlight, when noo other veet 
Do tread the dewy grass, but their's, an' meet 
An' dance away together in a ring. 

SAMEL. 

An' who d'ye think do work the fiddlestick ? 
A little veairy too, or else wold Nick ! 
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SIMON. 

Why, they do zay, that at the vearies' ball, 
There's nar a fiddle that's a-hear'd at all ; 
But they do play upon a little pipe 
A-meade o' kexes or o' straws, dead ripe, 
A-stuck in row (zonae short an' longer zome) 
Wi' slime o* snails, or bits o' plum-tree gum, 
An' meake sich music that to hear it sound, 
You'd stick so still's a pollard to the ground. 

8AMEL. 

What do em dance P 'Tis plain by thease green wheels, 
They don't frisk in an' out in dree-hand reels ; 
Vor else, instead o' thease here gre't round O, 
They'd cut us out a figure aight (8), d'ye know. 

SIMON. 

Oh ! they ha' jigs to fit their little veet. 
They woulden dance, you know, at their fine ball, 
The dree an' vow'r han' reels that we do sprawl 
An* kick about in, when we men do meet. 

SAMEL. 

An' zoo have zome vo'k, in their midnight rambles, 
A-catch'd the vearies, then, in theasem gambols. 

SIMON. 

Why, yes ; but they be off lik' any shot, 
So soon's a man's a-comen near the spot. 

SAMEL. 

But in the day-time where do vearies hide ? 

Where be their hwomes, then ? where do vearies bide ? 
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SIMON. 

Oh 1 they do get away down under ground, 
In hollow pleazen where they can't be vound, 
But still my gramfer, many years agoo, 
(He liv'd at Grenley-farm, an' milk'd a deairy), 
If what the vo'k do tell is true, 
Woone mornen early vound a veairy. 

8AMEL, 

An* did he stop, then, wi' the good wold bwoy P 
Or did he soon contrive to slip awoy P 

8IM0N. 

Why, when the vo'k wer all asleep, a-bed, 

The vearies us'd to come, as 'tis a-zaid, 

Avore the vire wer cwold, an' dance an hour 

Or two at dead o' night upon the vloor; 

Var they, by only utteren a word 

Or charm, can come down chimney lik' a bird ; 

Or draw their bodies out so long an' narrow, 

That they can vlee drough keyholes lik* an arrow. 

An* zoo woone midnight, when the moon did drow 

His light drough window roun' the vloor below, 

An* crickets roun* the bricken he'th did zing, 

They come an' danced about the hall in ring ; 

An' tapp'd, drough little holes noo eyes could spy, 

A kag o' poor aunt's mead a-stannen by. 

An' woone o'm drink'd so much, he coulden mind 

The word he wer to zay to meake en small ; 

He got a-dather'd zoo, that a'ter all 

Out t'others went an' left en back behind. 
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An 9 a'ter he'd a-beat about his head, 

Agean the keyhole till he wer half dead, 

He laid down all along upon the vloor 

Till gramfer, comen down, unlocked the door : 

An' then he zeed en ('twer enough to frighten en) 

Bolt out o* door, an' down the road lik' lightenen. 
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FALL. 



CORN A-TTJRNEN YOLLOW. 

The windless copse ha' sheady boughs, 

Wi' blackbirds* evenen whistles ; 
The hills ha* sheep upon their brows, 

The zummerleaze ha' thistles : 
The meads be gay in grassy May, 

But, oh ! vrom hill to hollow, 
Let me look down upon a groun* 

O' corn a-turnen yollow. 

An' pease do grow in tangled beds, 

An' beans be sweet to snuff, ; 
The teaper woats do bend their heads, 

The barley's beard is rough, 0. 
The turnip green is fresh between 

The corn in hli or hollow, 
But I'd look down upon a groun* 

O' wheat a-turnfcn yollow. 
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Tis merry when the brawny men 

Do come to reap it down, O, 
Where glossy red the poppy head 

'S among the stalks so brown, 0. 
'Tis merry while the wheat's in hile, 

Or when, by hill or hollow, 
The leazers thick do stoop to pick 

The ears so ripe an' yollow. 



A-HAULEN CORN. 

Ah ! yesterday, ya know, we carr'd 
The piece o' corn in Zidelen Plot, 

An' work'd about it pretty hard, 
An' vound the weather pretty hot. 

'Twer all a-tied an' zet upright 

In tidy hile o' Monday night ; 

Zoo yesterday in a'ternoon 

We zet, in earnest, ev'ry woone 
A-haulen corn. 

The hosses, wi' the het an' lwoad, 
Did froth, an' zwang vrom zide to zide, 

A-gwain along the dousty road, 
An' seem'd as if they would a-died. 

An' wi* my collar all undone, 

An' neck a-burnen wi' the zun, 

I got, wi' work, an' doittt, an' het, 

So dry at last, I coulden spet, 
A-haul^n corn. 
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At uncle's orcha'd, gwain along, 
I begged some apples, vor to quench 

My drith, o' Poll that wer among 
The trees ; but she, a saucy wench, 

Toss'd over hedge some crabs vor fun. 

I squaiTd her, though, an' meade her run ; 

An' zoo she gie'd me, vor a treat, 

A lot o* stubberds vor to eat, 
A-haulen corn. 

An' up at rick, Jeane took the flagon, 

An' gie'd us out zome eale ; an' then 
I carr'd her out upon the waggon, 

Wi' bread an' cheese to gi'e the men. 
An' there, vor fun, we dress'd her head 
Wi' nodden poppies bright an' red, 
As we wer catchen vrom our laps, 
Below a woak, our bits an' draps, 
A-haulen corn. 



HARVEST HWOME. 
Tlie vu'st peart. The Supper. 



Since we wer striplens naighbour John, 
The good wold merry times be gone : 
But we do like to think upon 
What we've a-zeed an' done. 
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When I wer up a hardish lad, 
At harvest hwome the work-vo'k had 
Sich suppers, they wer jumpen mad 
Wi' feasten an' wi' fun. 

At uncle's, T do mind, woone year, 
I zeed to vill o* hearty cheer ; 
Fat beef an* pudden, eale an' beer, 

Vor ev'ry workman's crop 
An' a'ter they'd a-gie'd God thanks, 
They all zot down, in two long ranks, 
Along a teable meade o' planks, 

Wi' uncle at the top. 

An' there, in platters big an' brown 
Wer red fat beacon, an' a roun' 
O' beef wi' gravy that would drown 

A little rwoasten pig ; 
Wi' beans an' teaties vull a zack, 
An' cabbage that would meake a stack, 
An 9 puddens brown, a-speckled black 

Wi' figs, so big's my wig. 

An' uncle, wi' his elbows out, 

Did carve, an' meake the gravy spout; 

An' aunt did gi'e the mugs about 

A-frothen to the brim. 
Pleates werden then ov e'then ware, 
They ate off pewter, that would bear 
A knock ; or wooden trenchers, square, 

Wi' zalt-holes at the rim. 
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An' zoo they munch'd their hearty cheer, 
An* dipp'd their beards in frothy beer, 
An' laugh'd, an' joked, — they couldden hear 

What woone another zaid. 
An' all o'm drink'd, wi' woone accword, 
An' wold vo'k's health ; an' beat the bwoard, 
An* swung their earms about, an* roar'd, 

Enough to crack woone's head. 



HARVEST HWOME. 



Second Peart What they did a'ter Supper, 

Zoo a'ter supper wer a-done, 
They clear'd the teables, an' begun 
To have a little bit o' fun, 

As long as they mid stop. 
The wold woones took their pipes to smoke, 
An* tell their teales, an* laugh an' joke, 
A-looken at the younger vo'k, 

That got up vor a hop. 

Woone screap'd away, wi' merry grin, 
A fiddle stuck below his chin ; 
An' woone o'm took the rollen pin, 
An' beat the fryen-pan. 
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An' t'others, dancen to the soun', 
Went in an* out, an' droo an* roun', 
An' kick'd, an' beat the tuen down, 
A-laughen, maid an' man. 

An' then a maid, all up tip-tooe, 

Veil down ; an* woone o'm wi' his shoe 

Slit down her pocket-hole in two, 

Vrom top a-most to bottom. 
An* when they had a-danc'd enough, 
They got a-playen blindman's buff, 
An' sard the maidens pretty rough, 

When woonce they had a-got em. 

An' zome did drink, an' laugh, an* roar, 
An* lots o' teales they had in store, 
0* things that happen'd years avore 

To them, ar vo'k they knew. 
An* zome did joke, an' zome did zing, 
An* meake the gre't wold kitchen ring ; 
Till uncle's cock, wi' Happen wing, 

Stratch'd out his neck an' crew. 



A ZONG OV HARVEST HWOMK 

The ground is clear. There's nar a ear 
0' stannen corn a-left out now, 

Vor win' to blow or rain to drow ; 
'Tis all up seafe in barn or mow. 
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Here's health to them that plough'd an' zow'd ; 
Here's health to them that reap'd an' mow'd, 
An' them that had to pitch an' lwoad, 
Or tip the rick at Harvest Hwome. 
The happy zight, — the merry night, 
The men* 8 delight, — the Harvest Hwome. 

An' mid noo harm o' vire or storm 

Beval the farmer or his corn ; 
An' ev'ry zack o' zeed gi'e back 

A hunderd-vwold so much in barn. 

An' mid his Meaker bless his store, 

His wife an' all that she've a-bore, 

An' keep all evil out o' door, 

Yrom Harvest Hwome to Harvest Hwome. 
The happy zight, — the merry night, 
The men's delight, — the Harvest Hwome. 

Mid nothen ill betide the mill, 
As day by day the miller's wheel 

Do dreve his clacks, an' heist his zacks, 
An' vill his bins wi' show'ren meal : 
Mid's water never overflow 
His dousty mill, nor zink too low, 
Vrom now till wheat agean do grow, 
An' we've another Harvest Hwome. 

The happy zight, — the merry night, 

The men's delight, — the Harvest Hwome. 

Drongh cisterns wet an' malt-kil's het, 
Mid barley pay the matter's pains ; 

An' mid noo hurt bevall the wort, 
A-bweilen vrom the brewer's grains. 
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Mid all his beer keep out o' harm 
Vrom bu'sted hoop or thunder storm, 
That we mid have a mug to worm 
Our merry hearts nex' Harvest Hwome. 
The happy zight, — the merry nighty 
The men's delight* — the Harvest Hwome. 

Mid luck an' jay the beaker pay, 

' As he do hear his Tier roar, 

Or nimbly catch his hot white batch, 

A-reeken vrom the oven door. 

An' mid it never be too high 

Vor our vew zixpences to buy, 

When we do hear our childern cry 

Vor bread, avore nex* Harvest Hwome. 
The happy zight, — the merry night, 
The men's delight, — the Harvest Hwome. 

Wi* jay o' heart mid shooters start 

The whirren pa'tridges in vlocks ; 
While shots do vlee drough bush an' tree, 

An' dogs do stan' so still as stocks. 

An* let em ramble round the farms 

Wi* guns 'ithin their bended earms, 

In goolden zunsheen free o' storms, 

Bejaicen vor the Harvest Hwome. 
The liappy zight, — the merry night, 
The men's delight, — the Harvest Hwome. 
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POLL'S JACK-DAW. 

Ah ! Jimmy vow'd he'd have the law 

Ov ouer cousin Poll's Jack-daw, 

That had by day his withy jail 

A-hangen up upon a nail, 

Agean the elem tree avore 

The house jist over-right the door, 

An' twitted vo'k a-passen by 

A-most so plain as you or I ; 

Vor hardly any day did pass 

'Ithout Tom's teachen o'm zome sa'ce ; 

Till by-an'-by he call'd em all 

* Soft-polls ' an' ' gawkeys,' gre't an' small. 

An' zoo, as Jim went down along 

The leane a-whisslen ov a zong, 

The saucy Daw cried out by rote 

" Gre't Soft-poll ! " lik' to split his droat. 

Jim stopp'd an' grabbled up a clot, 

An' zent en at en lik' a shot ; 

An' down went Daw an' cage avore 

The clot, up thump agean the door. 

Zoo out ran Poll an' Tom, to zee 

What all the meanen o't mid be : 

" Now who did that ? " zaid Poll. " Who whurr'd 

Thease clot P " " Gre't Soft-poll ! " zaid the bird. 

An' when Tom catch'd a glimpse o' Jim, 
A-looken all so red an' slim, 
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An' slinken on, he vied, red hot, 
Down leane to catch en, lik' a shot 
But Jim, that thought he'd better trust 
To lags than vistes, tried em vu'st ; 
An' Poll, that zeed Tom woulden catch 
En, stood a-smilen at the hatch. 
An' zoo he vollow'd en for two 
Or dree stwones' drows, an' let en goo. 



THE IVY. 



Upon thease knap I'd sooner be 
The ivy that do climb the tree, 
Than bloom the gayest rwose a-tied 
An' trimm'd upon the house's zide. 
The rwose mid be the maidens' pride, 

But still the ivy's wild an' free; 

An' what is all that life can gi'e, 
'Ithout a free light heart, John ? 

The creepen sheade mid steal too soon 
Upon the rwose i' a'ternoon ; 
But here the zun do drow his het 
Vrom when do rise till when do zet, 
To dry the leaves the rain do wet. 
An' evenen air do bring along 
The merry deairy-maiden's zong, 
The zong of free light hearts, John. 
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Oh ! why do vo'k so often chain 
Their pinen minds vor love o' gain, 
An 9 gi'e their innocence to rise 
A little in the worold's eyes P 
If pride could lift us to the skies, 
What man do value God do slight, 
An' all is nothen in his zight 
'Ithout an honest heart, John. 

An ugly feace can't bribe the brooks 
To show it back young han'some looks, 
Nor crooked vo'k intice the light 
To cast their zummer sheades upright : 
Noo goold can blind our Meaker's zight. 
An' what's the odds what cloth do hide 
The bosom that do hold inside 
A free an' honest heart, John P 



THE WELSHNUT TREE. 

When in the evenen the zun's a-zinken, 

A-drowen sheades vrom the yollow west, 
An' mother, weary, 's a-zot a-thinken, 
Wi' vwolded earns by the vire at rest, 
Then we do zwarm, 0, 
Wi' such a charm, O, 
So vull b' glee by the welshnut tree. 
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A-leav&n father in-doors, a-lein&n 

In his gre't chair in his easy shoes, 
Or in the settle so high behine en, 
While down bezide en the dog do snooze, 
Onr tongues do run, O, 
Enough to stun, O, 
Tour head wi' glee by the welshnut tree. 

There we do play c thread the woman's needle.' 

An' slap the maidens a-darten drough ; 
Or try who'll ax em the hardest riddle, 
Or soonest tell woone a-put us, true ; 
Or zit an' ring, O, 
The bells, ding, ding, O, 
Upon our knee by the welshnut tree. 

An' zome do goo out, an' hide in orcha't, 

An' t'others, slily a-stealen by, 
Where there's a dark cunnen pleace, do sarch it, 
Till they do zee em an' cry, " I spy," 
An' thik a-vound, 0, 
Do gi'e a bound, O, 
To get off free to the welshnut tree. 

Poll went woone night, that we midden vind her, 

Inzide a woak wi' a hollow moot, 
An' drough a hole near the groun' behind her, 
I pok'd a stick in, an' catch'd her voot ; 
An' out she scream'd, O, 
An' jump'd, an' seem'd, 0, 
A-most to vlee to the welshnut tree. 

7 
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An' when, at last, at the drashel, mother 

Do call us, smilen, in-door to rest, 
Then we do cluster by woone another, 
To zee hwome them we do love the best : 
An' then do sound, O, 
" Good night," all round, 0, 
To end our glee by the welshnut tree. 



JENNY OUT VKOM HWOME. 

wild-reaven west winds ! as you do roar on, 
The elems do rock an' the poplars do ply, 

An' weave do dreve weave in the dark-water'd pon\ — 
Oh ! where do ye rise vrom, an' where do ye die ? 

O wild-reaven winds ! I do wish I could vlee 
Wi' you, lik' a bird o' the clouds, up above 

The ridge o' the hill an' the top o' the tree, 
To where I do long vor, an' vo'k I do love. 

Or else that in under thease rock I could hear, 

In the soft-zwellen sounds you do leave in your road, 

Zome words you mid bring me, vrom tongues that be 
dear, 
Vrom friends that do love me, all scatter'd abrode. 

wild-reaven winds ! if you ever do roar 

By the house an' the elems vrom where I'm a-come, 

Breathe up at the window or call at the door 
An' tell you've a-voun' me a-thinken o' hwome. 
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GRENLEY WATER. 

The sheadeless darkness o' the night 
Can never blind my mem'ry's zight ; 
An* in the storm, my fancy's eyes 
Can look upon their own blue skies. 
The laggen moon mid fail to rise, 
But when the daylight's blue an' green 
Be gone, my fancy's zun do sheen 
At hwome at Grenley Water. 

As when I zaw the work-vo'k ride 

In waggon, by the hedge's zide, 

Drough evenen sheades that trees cast down 

Vrom lofty stems athirt the groun' ; 

An' in at house the mug went roun', 
While ev'ry merry man prais'd up 
T?he pretty maid that vili'd his cup, 
The maid o' Grenley Water. 

There I do seem agean to ride 

The hosses to the water-zide, 

An' see the visher fling his hook 

Below the withies by the brook ; 

Or Fanny, wi' her blushen look, 
Car on her pail, or come to dip 
Wi' ceareful step, her pitcher's lip 
Down into Grenley Water. 

If I'd a farm wi' vower ploughs, 
An' vor my deairy fifty cows; 
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If Grenley Water winded down 
Drougb two good miles o' my own groan 9 ; 
If half ov Ashknowle Hill wer brown 
Wi* my own corn, — noo growen pricto 
Should ever meake me cast azide 
The maid o' Grenley Water, 
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THE VEAIRY VEET THAT I DO MEET. 

When dewy fall's red leaves do viae 
Along the grass below the tree, 
Or lie in yollow beds a-shook 
Upon the shallow-water'd brook, 
Or drove 'ithin a sheady nook ; 
Then softly, in the evenen, down 
The knap do steal along the groun' 
The veairy veet that I do meet 
Below the row o' beech trees, 

'Tis jist avore the candle-light 
Do redden windows up at night, 
An' pealer stars do light the voga 
A-risen vrom the brooks an' bogs, 
An' when in barkens yoppen dog 
Do bark at vo'k a-comen near, 
Or growl a-lisenen to hear 
The veairy veet that I do meet 
Below the row o' beech trees. 

Dree times a-year do bless the road 
O' womanhood a-gwaln abrode : 
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When vu'st her litty veet do tread 
The early May's white deaisy bed : 
When leaves be all a-scattered dead ; 
An* when the winter's vrozen grass 
Do glissen in the zun lik' glass 
Vor veairy veet that I do meet 
Below the row o' beech trees. 



MORNEN. 



When vu'st the breakfcn day is red, 

An* grass is dewy wet, 
An' roun' the blackberry's a-spread 

The spider's gliss'nen net, 
Then I do dreve the cows across 

The brook that's in a vog, 
While they do trot, an' bleare, an' toss 

Their heads to hook the dog ; 
Vor the cock do gi'e me warnen, 
An' light or dark, 
So brisk's a lark, 

I'm up at break o' mornfen. 

Avore the maiden's sleep's a-broke 

By window-striken zun, 
Avore the busy wife's vu'st smoke 

Do curl above the tun, 
My day's begun. An' when the zun 

'S a-zink&n in the west, 
The work the mornen brought's a-done, 
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An' I do goo to rest, 
Till the cock do gi'e me warnen ; 

An' light or dark, 

So brisk's a lark, 
I'm up agean nex' mornen. 

We can't keep back the daily zun, 

The wind is never still, 
An* never ha' the streams a-done 

A-runnen down at hill. 
Zoo they that ha' their work to do, 

Should do't so soon's they can; 
Vor time an' tide will come an' goo, 

An' never wait vor man, 
As the cock do gi'e me warnen; 
When, light or dark, 
So brisk's a lark, 

I'm up so rathe in mornen. 

We've leazes where the air do blow, 

An' meads wi' deairy cows, 
An' copse wi' lewth an' sheade below 

The overhangen boughs. 
An' when the zun, noo time can tire, 

'S a-quench'cl below the west, 
Then we've, avore the bleazen vire, 

A settle vor to rest, — 
To be up agean nex' mornen 
So brisk's a lark, 
When, light or dark, 

The cock do gi'e us warnen. 
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OUT A-NUTTEN. 

Last week, when we'd a haul'd the crops, 
We went a-nutten out in copse, 
Wi* nutten-bags to bring hwome vull, 
An' beaky nutten-erooks to pull 
The bushes down ; an' all o's wore 
Wold clothes, that wer in rags avore, 
An' look'd, as we did skip an' zing, 
Lik' merry gipsies in a string, 
A-gwain a-nutten. 

Zoo drough the stubble, over rudge 
An' vurrow, we begun to trudge ; 
An' Sal an' Nan agreed to pick 
Along wi' me, an' Poll wi' Dick ; 
An' they went where the wold wood, high 
An' thick, did meet an' hide the sky/ 
But we thought we mid vind zome good 
Eipe nuts among the shorter wood, 
The best vor nutten. 

We voun' zome bushes that did feace 
The downcast zunlight's highest pleace, 
Where clusters hung so ripe an' brown, 
That some slipp'd shell an' veil to groun'. 
But Sal wi' me zoo hitch'd her lag 
In brembles, that she coulden wag ; 
While Poll kept clwose to Dick, an' stole 
The nuts vrom's hinder pocket-hole, 
While he did nutty. 
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An' Nanoy thought she zaw a sneake, 
An' jump'd off into zome girt breake, 
An* tore the bag where she'd a-put 
Her sheare, an* shatter'd ev'ry nut. 
An' out in vield we all zot roun' 
A white-stemm'd woak upon the groan', 
Where yollor evenen light did strik' 
Drough yollow leaves, that still wer thick 
In time o* nutt&n, 

An' twold ov all the luck we had 
Among the bushes, good an' bad ; 
Till all the maidens left the bwoys, 
An* skipp'd about the leaze all woys 
Vor musherooms, to car back zome, 
A treat vor father in at hwome. 
Zoo off we trudg'd wi' clothes in stents 
An* libbets, jis' lik' Jack-o'-lents, 
Vrom copse a-nutten. 



TEAKEN IN APPLES. 

We took the apples in last week, 
An' got,by night, zome eachen backs 
A-stoopen down all day to pick 
So many up in mawns an' zacks. 
An* there wer Liz so proud an* prim, 
An' dumpy Nan, an* Poll so sly ; 
An* dapper Tom, an* loppen Jim, 
An' little Dick, an' Fan, an' I. 
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An' there the lwoaded tree bent low, 
Behung wi' apples green an* red ; 
An' springen grass could hardly grow, 
Drough windfalls down below his head* 
An' when the maidens come in roun* 
The heavy boughs to vill their laps, 
We slyly shook the apples down • 
Lik' hail, an' gi'ed their backs some raps. 

An* zome big apple, Jimmy flung 
To squail me, gi'ed me sich a crack ; 
But very shortly his ear rung, 
Wi' woone I zent to pay en back. 
An' a'ter we'd a-had our squalls, 
Poor Tom, a-jump&n in a bag, 
Wer pinch'd by all the maiden's nails, 
An' rolled down into hwome-groun' quag. 

An* then they carr'd our Fan all roun*, 
'Ithin a mawn, till zome gre't stump 
Upset en, sticken out o* groun', 
An' drow'd her out along-straight, plump. 
An' in the cider-house we zot 
Upon the windlass Poll an' Nan, 
An* spun 'em roun' till they wer got 
So giddy that they coulden stan'. 



MEAPLE LEAVES BE YOLLOW. 

Come, let's stroll down so vur's the poun', 
Avore the sparklen zun is down : 
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The zummer's gone, an' days so feair 
As thease be now a-getten reare. 
The night, wi' mworethan daylight's sheare 
0* wat'ry sky, do wet wi' dew 
The ee-grass up above woone's shoe, 
An' meaple leaves be yollow. 

The last hot doust, above the road, 
An' vu'st dead leaves ha' been a-blow'd 
By playsome win's where spring did spread 
The blossoms that the zummer shed ; 
An' near blue sloos an' conkers red 
The evenen zun, a zetten soon, 
Do leave a-quiv'ren to the moon, 
The meaple leaves so yollow. 

Zoo come along, an' let's injay 
The last fine weather while do stay ; 
While thou canst hang, wi' ribbons slack, 
Thy bonnet down upon thy back, 
Avore the winter, cwold an' black, 
Do kill thy flowers, an' avore 
Thy bird-cage is a-took in door, 
Though meaple leaves be yollow. 



NIGHT A-ZETTEN IN. 

When leazers wi' their laps o' corn 
Nob longer be a-stoopen, 

An' in the stubble, all vorlorn, 
Npo poppies be a-droopen ; 
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When thease young harvest-moon do weane, 

That now've his horns so thin, O, 
We'll leave off walken in the leane, 

While night's a zetten in, 0. 

When zummer doust is all a-laid 

Below our litty shoes, ; 
When all the rain-chill'd flow'rs be dead, 

That now do drink the dews, ; 
When beauty's neck, that's now a-show'd, 

*S a-muffled to the chin, O, 
We'll leave off walken in the road, 

When night's a-zetten in, 0. 

But now, while barley by the road 

Do hang upon the bough, 0, 
A-pull'd by branches off the lwoad 

A-riden hwome to mow, O ; 
While spiders roun' the flower-stalks 

Ha' cobwebs yet to spin, O, 
We'll cool ourzelves in out-door walks, 

When night's a-zetten in, 0. 

While down at vword the brook so small, 

That leately wer so high, 0, 
Wi' little tinklen sounds do vail 

In roun' the stwones half dry, O ; 
While twilight ha' sich air in store, 

To cool our zunburnt skin, 0, 
We'll have a ramble out o' door, 

When night's a-zetten in, O. 
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THE WEATHEB-BEATEN TBEE. 

The woaken tree, a-beat at night 
By stormy winds wi' all their spite, 
Mid toss his lim's, an' ply, an' mwoan, 
Wi' unknown struggles all alwone ; 
An' when the day do show his head, 
A-stripp'd by winds at last a-laid, 
How yew mid think that didden zee, 
How night-time had a-tried thik tree 

An* happy vo'k do seldom know 
How hard our unknown storms do blow, 
The while our heads do slowly bend 
Below the trials God do zend, 
Like shiv'rfcn bennets, beare to all 
The drevfen winds o' dark'nen fall. 
An' zoo in tryen hardships we 
Be lik' the weather-beaten tree. 

But He will never meSke our sheare 
0' sorrow mwore than we can bear, 
But meake us zee, if 'tis His will, 
That he can bring us good vrom ill ; 
As a'ter winter He do bring, 
In His good time, the zunny spring, 
An' leaves, an' young vo'k vull o' glee 
A-dancen roun' the woaken tree. 

True love's the ivy that do twine 
Unwith'rfcn roun' his mossy rine, 
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When winter* 8 zickly zun do sheen 
Upon its leaves o' glossy green, 
So patiently a-holden vast 
Till storms an' cwold be all a-past, 
An' only liven vor to be 
A-meated to the woaken tree. 

SHRODON FEAIB. 

The vu'st Peart: 

An' zoo's the day wer warm an' bright. 
An' nar a cloud wer up in zight, 
We wheedled father vor the meare 
An 1 cart, to goo to Shrodon feair. 
An' Poll an' Nan ran off up stairs, 
To shift their things, so wild as heares ; 
An' pull'd out, each o'm vrom her box, 
Their snow-white leace an' newest frocks, 
An' put their bonnets on, a-lined 
Wi' blue, an' sashes tied behind ; 
An' turn'd avore the glass their feaoe 
An' back, to zee their things in pleace ; 
While Dick an' I did brush our hats 
An' cwoats, an' clean ourzelves lik' cats. 
At woone or two o'clock, we vound 
Ourzelves at Shrodon seafe an' sound, 
A-strutten in among the rows 
0' tilted stannens an' o' shows, 
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An' gre't long booths wi' little bars 
Chock-vull o' barrels, mugs, an' jars, 
An' meat a-cooken out avore 
The vier at the upper door ; 
Where zellers bwold to buyers shy 
Did hollow round us " What d'ye buy P" 
An' scores o' merry tongues did speak 
At woonce, an' childern's pipes did squeak, 
An' horns did blow, an' drums did rumble, 
An' bawlen merrymen did tumble ; 
An' woone did all but want an' edge 
To peart the crowd wi', lik' a- wedge. 

We zaw the dancers in a show 
Dance up an' down, an' to an' fro, 
Upon a rwope, wi' chalky zoles, 
So light as magpies up on poles ; 
An' tumblers, wi' their streaks an' spots, 
That all but tied theirzelves in knots. 
An' then a conjurer burn'd off 
Poll's handkerchif so black's a snoff, 
An' het en, wi' a single blow, 
Bight back agean so white as snow. 
An' a'ter that, he Med a fat 
Gre't ceake inzide o' my new hat ; 
An' yet, vor all he did en brown, 
He didden even zweal the crown. 
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SHRODON FEAIR. 

The rest d't. 

An' a'ter that we met wi' zome 

0* Mans'on vo'k, but jist a-come, 

An' had a raffle vor a treat 

All roun', o' gingerbread to eat ; 

An* Tom meade least, wi' all his sheakes, 

An' paid the money vor the ceakes, 

But wer so lwoth to put it down 

As if a penny wer a poun\ 

Then up come zidelen Sammy Heare, 

That's fond o' Poll, an' she can't bear, 

A-holden out his girt scram vist, 

An' ax'd her, wi' a grin an' twist, 

To have zome nuts ; an' she, to hide 

Her laughen, turn'd her head azide, 

An' answer'd that she'd rather not, 

But Nancy mid. An' Nan, so hot 

As vier, zaid 'twer quite enough 

Vor Poll to answer vor herzuf : 

She had a tongue, she zaid, an' wit 

Enough to use en, when 'twer fit. 

An' in the dusk, a-riden round 

Drough Okford, who d'ye think we vound 

But Sam agean, a-gwain vrom feair 

Astride his broken-winded meare. 

An' zoo, a-hetten her, he tried 

To keep up clwose by ouer zide ; 
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But when we come to Hayward-brudge, 
Our Poll gi'ed Dick a meanen nudge, 
An' wi' a little twitch our meare 
Flung* d out her lags so light's a heare, 
An' left poor Sammy's skin an' bwones 
Behind, a-kicken o' the stwones. 



MARTMEN'S TIDE. 

Come, bring a log o' cleft wood, Jack, 
An' fling en on agean the back, 
An* zee the outside door is vast,-— 
The win' do blow a cwoldish blast. 
Gome, so'8 ! come, pull your chairs in roun' 
Avore the vire ; an' let's zit down, 
An' keep up Martin's-tide, vor I 
Shall keep it up till I do die. 
'Twer Martinmas, and ouer feair, 
When Jeane an' I, a happy peair, 
Vu'st walk'd, a-keepen up the tide, 
Among the stan'ens, zide by zide ; 
An' thik day twel'month, never fallen, 
She gi'ed me at the chancel railen 
A heart — though I do sound her praise- 
As true as ever beat in stays. 
How vast the time do goo 1 Do seem 
But yesterday, — 'tis lik' a dream I 

Ah, so's ! 'tis now zome years agoo 
You vu'st knew me, an' I knew you; 
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An* we've a-had zome bits o' fan, 

By winter vire an' zummer zun. 

Aye ; we've a-prowl'd an' rigg'd about 

Lik' cats, in harm's way mwore than out, 

An' busy wi' the tricks we play'd 

In fun, to outwit chap or maid. 

An' out avore the bleazen he'th, 

Our na'isy tongues, in winter me'th, 

'V a-shook the warmen-pan, a-hung 

Bezide us, till his cover rung. 

There, 'twer but t'other day thik chap, 

Our Robert, wer a child in lap ; 

An' Poll's two little lags hung down 

Vrom thik wold chair a span vrom groun', 

An' now the saucy wench do stride 

About wi' steps o' dree veet wide. 

How time do goo ! A life do seem 

As 'twer a year ; 'tis lik' a dream ! 



GUY FAUX'S NIGHT. 

Guy Faux's night, dost know, we chaps, 
A-putten on our woldest traps, 
Went up the highest o' the knaps, 

An' meade up such a vier ! 
An' thou an' Tom wer all we miss'd, 
Yor if a sarpent had a-hiss'd 
Among the rest in thy sprack vist, 

Our fun 'd a-been the higher. 

8 
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We chaps at hwome, an' Will our cousin, 
Took up a half a lwoad o' vuzzen ; 
An* burn'd a barrel wi' a dozen 

0' faggots, till above en 
The fleames, arisen up so high 
'S the tun, did snap, an' roar, an' ply, 

Lik' vier in an' oven. 

An' zome wi' hissen squibs did run, 
To pay off zome what they'd a-done, 
An' let em off so loud's a gun 

Agean their smoken polls ; 
An' zome did stir their nimble pags 
Wi' crackers in between their lags, 
While zome did burn their cwoats to rags, 

Or wes'cots out in holes. 

An' zome o'ms heads lost half their locks, 
An' zome o'm got their white smock-frocks 
Jist fit to vill the tinder-box, 

Wi' half the backs o'm off; 
An' Dick, that all o'm veil upon, 
Vound woone flap ov his cwoat-tail gone, 
An' t'other jist a-hangen on, 

A-zweal'd so black's a snoff. 
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(Eclogue* 

THE COMMON A-TOOK IN. 
Thomas an 9 John. 



THOMAS. 

Good morn t'ye, John. How b'ye? how b'ye? 
Zoo you be gwaui to market, I do zee. 
Why, you be quite a-lwoaded wi' your geese. 

JOHN. 

Ees, Thomas, ees. 

Why, I'm. a-getten rid ov ev'ry goose 
An' goslen I've a-got ; an' what is woose, 
I fear that I must zell my little cow. 

THOMAS. 

How zoo, then, John P Why, what's the matter now ? 
What can't ye get along P B'ye run a-ground? 
An' can't pay twenty shillens vor a pound P 
What can't ye put a lwoaf on shelf? 

JOHN. 

Ees, now ; 
But I do fear I shan't 'ithout my cow. 
No ; they do mean to teake the moor in, I do hear, 
An' 'twill be soon begun upon ; 
Zoo I must zell my bit o' stock to-year, 
Because they woon't have any groun' to run upon. 
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Why, what d'ye tell o' P I be very zorry 
To hear what they be gwa'in about ; 
But yet I s'pose there '11 be a 'lotment vor ye, 
When they do come to mark it out. 

JOHN. 

No ; not vor me, I fear. An' if there should, 
Why 'twoulden be so handy as 'tis now ; 
Vor 'tis the common that do do me good, 
The run for my vew geese, or vor my cow. 

THOMAS. 

Yes, that's the job ; why 'tis a handy thing 

To have a bit 'o common, I do know, 

To put a little cow upon in spring, 

The while woone's bit ov orcha'd grass do grow. 

JOHN. 

Aye, that's the thing, you zee. Now I do mow 

My bit o' grass, and meake a little rick ; 

An' in the zummer, while do grow, 

My cow do run in common vor to pick 

A bleade or two o' grass, if she can vind em, 

Vor t'other cattle don't leave much behind em. 

Zoo, in the evenen, we do put a lock 

0' nice fresh grass avore the wicket ; 

An' she do come at vive or zix o'clock, 

As constant as the zun, to pick it. 

An' then, bezides the cow, why we do let 

Our geese run out among the emmet hills ; 

An' then when we do pluck em, we do get 

Vor zeale zome veathers an' zome quills; 
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An' in the winter we do fat em well, 
An' car em to ,the market vor to zell 
To gentlevo'ks, vor we don't oft avvword 
To put a goose a-top ov ouer bwoard ; 
But we do get our feast, — vor we be eable 
To clap the giblets up a-top o' teable. 

THOMAS. 

An' I don't know o' many better things, 
Than geese's heads an' gizzards, lags an' wings. 

JOHN. 

An' then, when I ha' nothen else to do, 

Why I can teake my hook an' gloves, an' goo 

To cut a lot o' vuzz and briars 

Vor heten ovens, or vor lighten viers. 

An' when the childern be too young to earn 

A penny, they can g'out in zunny weather, 

An' run about, an' get together 

A bag o' cow-dung vor to burn. 

THOMAS. 

'Tis handy to live near a common ; 
But I've a-zeed, an' I've a-zaid, 
That if a poor man got a bit o' bread, 
They'll try to teake it vrom en. 
But I wer twold back t'other day, 
That they be got into a way 
O' letten bits o' groun' out to the poor. 

JOHN. 

Well, I do hope 'tis true, I'm sure ; 
An' I do hope that they will do it here, 
Or I must goo to workhouse, I do fear. 
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Eclogue* 

TWO FARMS IN WOONE. 
Robert an' Tkoma*. 

BOBEBT. 

You'll lose your measter soon, then, I do vind ; 
He's gwain to leave his farm, as I do larn, 
At Mielmas; an' I be zorry vor'n. 
What, is he then a little bit behind? 

THOMAS. 

Oh 1 no 5 at Mielmas his time is up, 

An' thik there sly wold fellow, Farmer Tup, 

A-fearen that he'd get a bit o' bread, 

'V a-been an' took his farm here over 's head. 

BOBEBT. 

How come the squire to treat you measter zoo P 

THOMAS. 

Why, he an' measter had a word or two. 

BOBEBT. 

Is Farmer Tup a-gwain to leave his farm? 
He han't a-got noo young woones vor to swarm. 
Poor over-reachen man 1 why to be sure 
He don't want all the farms in parish, do erP 
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THOMAS. 

Why yes, all ever he can come across. 
Last year, you know, he got away the eacre 
Or two o' ground a-rented by the beaker, 
An* what the butcher had to keep his hoss ; 
An' vo'k do beanhan' now, that measter's lot 
Will be a-drown along wi' what he got. 

ROBERT* 

That *8 it. In thease here pleace there used to be 
Eight farms avore they wer a-drown together, 
An' eight farm-housen. Now how many be there 
Why a'ter this, you know, there '11 be but dree. 

THOMAS. 

An' now they don't imploy so many men 
Upon the land as work'd upon it then, 
Vor all they midden crop it worse, nor stock it. 
The lan'lord, to be sure, is into pocket ; 
Vor half the hcusen been down, 'tis clear, 
Don't cost so much to keep em up, a-near. 
But then the jobs o' work in wood an' morter 
Do come I 'spose, you know, a little shorter ; 
An' many that wer little farmers then, 
Be now a-come all down to leab'ren men ; 
An' many leab'ren men, wi' empty hands, 
Do live lik' drones upon the workers' lands. 

ROBERT. 

Aye ; if a youg chap, woonce, had any wit 
To try an' scrape together zome vew pound, 
To buy some cows an' teake a bit o' ground, 
He mid become a farmer, bit by bit. 
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But, hang it ! now the farms be all so big, 
An' bits o' groun* so skea'ce, woone got no scope ; 
If woone could seave a poun', woone couldden liope 
To keep noo live stock but a little pig. 

THOMAS. 

Why iere wer vourteen men, zome years agoo, 
A-kept a-drashen half the winter drough ? 
An* now, woone's drashels be'n't a bit o' good. 
They got machines to drashy wi', plague teake em ! 
An' he that vu'st vound out the way to meake em, 
I'd drash his busy zides vor'n, if I could ! 
Avore they took away our work, they ought 
To meake us up the bread our leabour bought. 

ROBERT. 

They hadden need meake poor men's leabour less, 
Vor work a'ready is uncommon skea'ce. 

THOMAS. 

Ah ! Eobert ! times be badish vor the poor ; 
An' worse will come, I be a-fear'd, if Moore 
In thease year's almanick do tell us right. 

ROBERT. 

Why then we sartainly must starve. Good night ! 
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WINTER. 



THE VKOST. 

Come, run up hwome wi' us to night, 
Athirt the vield a-vroze so white, 
Where vrosty sheades do lie below 
The winter ricks a-tipp'd wi' snow, 
An* lively birds, wi' waggen tails, 
Do hop upon the icy rails, 
* An' rime do whiten all the tops 
O' bush an' tree in hedge an* copse, 
In wind's a-cutten keen. 

Come, maidens, come : the groun's a-vroze 
Too hard to-night to spweil your clothes. 
You got noo pools to waddle drough, 
Nor clay a-pull£n off your shoe ; 
An' we can trig ye at the zide, 
To keep ye up if you do slide : 
Zoo while there's neither wet nor mud, 
'S the time to run an' warm your blood, 
In winds a-cutten keen. 
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Vor young men's hearts an* maiden's eyes 
Don't vreeze below the cwoldest skies, 
While they in twice so keen a blast 
Can wag their brisk tim's twice so vast ; 
Though vier-light, a-flick'ren red 
Drough vrosty window-peanes, do spread 
Vrom wall to wall, vrom he'th to door, 
Vor us to goo an' zit avore, 
Vrom winds a-cutten keen. 



A BIT O' FUN. 

We thought you woulden leave us quite 
So soon as what you did last night ; 
Our fun jist got up to a height 

As you about got hwome. 
The frisken chaps did skip about, 
An' cou'se the maidens in an' out, 
A-meaken such a randy-rout, 

You coulden hear a drum. 

An' Tom, a-springen a'ter Bet 
Blind-vwolded, whizz'd along, an' het 
iPoor Orammer's zide, an' overzet 

Her chair, at blind-man's buff; 
An 9 she, poor soul, as she did vail, 
Did show her snags o' teeth an' squall, 
An' what, she zaid, wer worse than all, 

She shatter'd all her snuff. 
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An' Bet, a-hoppen back vor fear 
O' Tom, struck uncle zitten near, 
An' meade his han' spill all his beer 

Eight down her poll an' back ; 
An' Joe, in middle o' the din, 
Slipt out a bit, an' soon come in 
Wi' all below his dapper chin 

A*jumpen in a zackt 

An' in a twinklen t'other chaps 
Jist hung en to a crook wi' straps, 
An' meade en bear the maidens' slaps, 

An' prickens wi' a pin. 
An' Jim, a-catchen Poll, poor chap, 
In back-house in the dark, veil slap 
Athirt a tub o' barm, — a trap 

She zet to catch en in* 

An' then we zot down out o' breath, 
An' meade a circle roun' the he'th, 
A-keepen up our harmless me'th, 

Till supper wer a-come. 
An' a'ter we'd a-had zome prog, 
All t'other chaps begun to jog, 
Wi' sticks to lick a thief or dog, 

To zee the maidens hwome. 
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FANNY'S BETH-DAY. 

How merry, wi' the cider cup, 
We kept poor Fanny's be'th-day up ! 
An' how our busy tongues did run 
An' hands did wag, a-meaken fun ! 
What playsome anticks zome 6's done ! 
An' how, a-reelen roun' an roun', 
We beat the merry tuen down, 
While music wer a-sounden 1 

The maidens' eyes o' black an' blue 
Did glisten lik' the mornen dew ; 
An' while the cider-mug did stand 
A-hissen by the bleazen brand, 
An' uncle's pipe wer in his hand, 
How little he or we did think 
How peale the zetten stars did blink 
While music wer a-sounden. 

An' Fanny's last young teen begun, 
Poor maid, wi' thik day's risen zun, 
An' we all wish'd her many mwore 
Long years wi' happiness in store ; 
An' as she went an' stood avore 
The vier, by her father's zide, 
Her mother dropp'd a tear o' pride 
While music wer a-soundfen. 

An* then we did all kinds o' tricks 
Wi' han'kerchifs, an' strings, an' sticks ; 
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An' woone did try to overmatch 

Another wi' zome cunnen catch, 

While t'others slyly tried to hatch 
Zome geame ; but yet, by chap an' maid, 
The dancen wer the mwost injay'd, 
While music wer a-sounden. 

The briskest chap ov all the lot 
Wer Tom, that danc'd hizzelf so hot, 
He doff'd his cwoat an' jump'd about, 
Wi' gre't new shirt-sleeves all a-strout, 
Among the maidens screamen out, 
A-thinken, wi* his strides an' stamps, 
He'd squot their veet wi' his gre't clamps, 
While music wer a-sounden. 

Then up jump'd uncle vrom his chair, 
An' pull'd out aunt to meake a peair ; 
An* off he zet upon his tooe 
So light 's the best that beat a shoe, 
Wi* aunt a-crien " Let me goo :" 
While all ov us did laugh so loud, 
We drown'd the tuen o' the croud, 
While music wer a-sounden. 

An* comen out o' passage, Nan, 
Wi* pipes an' cider in her han', 
An* watchen uncle up so sprack, 
Vorgot her veet an' veil down smack 
Athirt the house-dog's shaggy back, 
That wer in passage vor a snooze, 
Beyond the reach o' dancers' shoes, 
While music wer a-sounden. 
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WHAT DICK AN' I DID, 

Last week the Browns ax'd nearly alj 

The naighbours to a randy. 
An' left us out o't, gre't an' small, 

Vor all we liv'd so handy ; 
An' zoo I zaid to Dick, " We '11 trudge, 

When they be in their fun, min ; 
An' car up zome'hat to the rudge, 

An' jis' stop up the tun, min." 

Zoo, wi' the lather vrom the rick, 

We stole towards the house, 
An' crope in roun' behind en, lik' 

A cat upon a mouse. 
Then, looken roun', Dick whisper'd " How 

Is thease job to be done, min : 
Why we do want a faggot now, 

Vor stoppen up the tun, min." 

" Stan' still," I answer'd ; " I'll teake ceare 

0' that : why dussun zee 
The little grinden stwone out there, 

Below the apple-tree ? 
Put up the lather ; in a crack 

Shalt zee that I wull run, min, 
An' teake en up upon my back, 

An' soon stop up the tun, min." 

Zoo up I clomb upon the thatch, 
An' clapp'd en on ; an' slided 

Eight down agean, an' ran drough hatch, 
Behind the hedge, an' hided. 
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The vier, that wer dear avore, 

Began to spweil their fun, min ; 
The smoke all roll'd toward the door, 

Vor I 'd a-stopp'd the ton, miu. 

The maidens coogh'd or stopp'd their breath, 

The men did hauk an' spet ; 
The wold vo'k bundled out from he'th 

Wi' eyes a-runnen wet. 
" 'T'ool choke us all," the wold man cried, 

" Whateirer's to be done, min? 
Why zome'hat is a-vell inside 

0' chimney drough the tun, min." 

Then out they scamper'd all, vull run, 

An* out cried Tom, " I think 
The grinden-stwone is up on tun, 

Vor 1 can zee the wink. 
This is some kindness that the vo'k 

At Woodley hare a-done, min j 
I wish I had em here, I'd poke 

Their numskulls down the tun, min." 

Then off he zet, an' come so quick 

'S a lamplighter, an' brote 
The little lather in vrom rick, 

To clear the chimney's droat. 
An' when, at last, wi' much adoo, 

He thought the job a-done, min, 
His gre't sharp knees broke right in drough 

The thatch below the tun, min. 
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GBAMMEB'S SHOES. 

I do seem to zee Grammer as she did use 
Vor to show us, at Chris'mas, her wedden shoes, 
An' her flat spreaden bonnet so big an' roun' 
As a gre't pewter dish a-turn'd upside down ; 

When we all did draw near 

In a cluster to hear 
O' the merry wold soul how she did use 
To walk an' dance wi' her high-heel shoes. 

She'd a gown wi' gre't flowers lik' hollyhocks, 
An' zome stockens o' gramfer's a-knit wi' clocks, 
An' a token she kept under lock an' key, — 
A small lock ov his heair off avore 'twer grey. 

An' her eyes wer red, 

An' she shook her head, 
When we 'd all a-look'd at it, an' she did use 
To lock it away wi' her wedden shoes. 

She could tell us such teales about heavy snows, 
An' o' rains an' o' floods when the waters rose 
All up into the housen, an' carr'd awoy 
All the bridge wi' a man an' his little bwoy ; 

An' o' vog an' vrost, 

An' o' vo'k a-lost, 
An' o' pearties at Chris'mas, when she did use 
Vor to walk hwome wi' gramfer in high-heel shoes. 

Ev'ry Chris'mas she lik'd vor the bells to ring, 
An' to have in the zingers to hear em zing 
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The wold carols she heard many years a-gone, 
While ahe warm'd em zome cider avore the bron' ; 

An' she'd look an' smile 

At our dancen, while 
She did tell how her friends that wer gone did use 
To reely wi' her in their high-heel shoes. 

Ah ! an' how she did like vor to deck wi' red 
Holly-berries the windor an* wold clock's head, 
An* the clavy wi' boughs o' some bright green leaves, 
An' to meake twoast an' eale upon Chris'mas eves ; 

But she's now, drough greace, 

In a better pleace, 
Though we'll never vorget her, poor soul, nor lose 
Gramfer's token ov heair, nor her wedden shoes. 



ZUNSHEEN IN THE WINTER. 

The winter clouds, that long did hide 
The zun, be all a-blown azide, 
An' in the light, noo longer dim, 
Do sheen the ivy that do clim' 
The tower's zide an' elem's stim ; 
An' holmen bushes, in between 
' The leafless thorns, be bright an' green 
To zunsheen o' the winter. 

The trees, that yesterday did twist 
In wind's a-dreven rain an' mist, 
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Do now drow sheades out, loug an' still ; 
But roaren watervals do vill 
Their whirlen pools below the hill, 
Where, wi' her pail upon the stile, 
A-gwain a-milken Jeane do smile 
To zunsheen o' the. winter. 

The birds do sheake, wi' playsome skips, 
The rain-drops off the bushes' tips, 
A-cherripen wi' merry sound ; 
While over all the grassy ground 
The wind's a-whirlen round an' round 
So sofly, that the day do seem 
Mwore lik' a zummer in a dream, 
Than zunsheen in the winter. 

The wold vo'k now do meet abrode, 
An' tell o' winters they've a-know'd ; 
W T hen snow wer long above tne groun', 
Or floods broke all the bridges down, 
Or wind unheal'd a half the town, — 
The teales o' wold times long agone, 
But ever dear to think upon, 
The zunsheen o' their winter. 

Vor now to them noo brook can run, 
Noo hill can feace the winter zun, 
Noo leaves can vail, noo flow'rs can feade, 
Noo snow can hide the grasses bleade, 
Noo vrost can whiten in the sheade, 
Noo day can come, but what do bring 
To mind agean their early spring, 
That's now a-turn'd to winter. 
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THE WEEPEN LEADT! 

When, leate o' nights, above the green 
By thik wold house, the moon do sheen, 
A leady there, a-hangen low 
Her head, 's a-walken to an* fro 
In robes so white's the driven snow, 

Wi' woone earm down, while woone do rest 

All lily-white athirt the breast 
0' thik poor weepen leady. 

The whirlen wind an' whis'len squall 

Do sheake the ivy by the wall, 

An' meake the plyen tree-tops rock, 

But never ruffle her white frock ; 

An' slammen door an' rattlen lock, 
That in thik empty house do sound, 
Do never seem to meake look round 
, Thik ever downcast leady. 

A leady, as the teale do goo, 

That woonce liv'd there, an' lov'd too true, 

Wer by a young man cast azide, 

A mother sad, but not a bride ; 

An' then her father, in his pride 

An' anger, offer'd woone o' two 

Vull bitter things to undergoo 
To thik poor weepen leady : 

That she herzelf should leave his door, 
To darken it agean noo mwore ; 
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Or that her little playsome chile, 
A-zent Away a thousand mile, 
Should never meet her eyes to smile 
An' play agean ; till she, in sheame, 
Should die an' leave a tarnish'd neame, 
A sad vorseaken leady. 

" Let me be lost," she cried, " the while 
I do but know vor my poor chile ; " 
An' left the hwome ov all her pride, 
To wander drough the worold wide, 
Wi' grief that vew but she ha' tried : 
An' lik* a flow'r a blow ha' broke, 
She wither'd wi' the deadly stroke, 
An' died a weepen leady. 

An' she do keep a-comen on 
To zee her father dead an' gone, 
A 8 if her soul could have noo rest 
Avore her teary cheak's a-prest 
By his vorgiven kiss. Zoo blest 
Be they that can but live in love, 
An' vind a pleace o' rest above 
Unlik* the weepen leady. 
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THE HAPPY DAYS WHEN I WER YOUNG. 

In happy days when I wer young, 
An' had noo ho, an' laugh'd an' zung, 
The maid wer merry by her cow, 
An* men wer merry wi' the plough ; 
But never talk'd, at hwome or out 
0' doors, o' what's a-talk'd about 
By many now, — that to despise 
The laws o' God an' man is wise. 
Wi' daily health, an' daily bread, 
An' thatch above their shelter'd head, 
They velt noo fear, an' had noo spite, 
To keep their eyes awake at night ; 
But slept in peace wi' God on high 
An' man below, an' fit to die. 

0' grassy mead an' woody nook, 
An' waters o' the winden brook, 
That sprung below the vu'st dark sky 
That rain'd, to run till seas be dry ; 
An' hills a-stannen on while all 
The works o' man do rise an' vail ;' 
An' trees the toddlen child do vind 
At vu'st, an' leave at last behind ; 
I wish that you could now unvwold 
The peace an' jay o' times o' wold, 
An' tell, when death do still my tongue, 
0' happy days when I wer young. 
Vrom where wer all this venom brought, 
To kill our hope an' taint our thought ? 
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Clear brook 1 thy water coulden bring 
Such venom vrom thy rocky spring ; 
Nor could it come in zummer blights, 
Or reaven storms o' winter nights, 
Or in the cloud an* viry stroke 
0' thunder that do split the woak. 

O valley dear 1 I wish that I 
'D a-liv'd in former times, to die 
Wi' all the happy souls that trod 
Thy turf in peace, an* died to God ; 
Or gone wi' they that laugh'd an' zung 
In happy days when I wer young ! 



IN THE STILLNESS 0' THE NIGHT. 

Ov all the housen o* the pleace, 
There's woone where I do like to call 
By day or night the best ov all, 

To zee my Fanny's smilen feace ; 

An' there the steately trees do grow, 

A-rockfen as the win' do blow, 

While she do sweetly sleep below, 
In the stillness o' the night. 

An' there, at evenen, I do goo 
A-hoppen over geates an' bars, 
By twinklen light o' winter stars, 

When snow do dumper to my shoe ; 
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An* zometimes we do slyly catch 
A chat an hour upon the stratch, 
An* peart wi* whispers at the hatch 
In the stillness o' the night. 

An 9 zometimes she do goo to zome 

Young neighbours* housen down the pleace, 
An' I do get a clue to treace 

Her out, an* goo to zee her hwome ; 

An' I do wish a vield a mile, 

As she do sweetly chat an* smile 

Along the drove, or at the stile, 
In the stillness o' the night. 



THE SETTLE AN' THE GEE'T WOOD VIRE. 

Aa ! neighbour John, since I an' you 
Wer youngsters, ev'ry thing is new. 
My father's vires wer all o* logs 
O' cleft-wood, down upon the dogs 
Below our clavy, high, an* brode 
Enough to teake a cart an' lwoad, 
Where big an* little all zot down 
At bwoth zides, an' bevore, all roun\ 
An 9 when I zot among em, I 
Gould zee all up agean the sky 
Drough chimney, where our vo'k did hitch 
The zalt-box an' the beacon-vlitch, 
An' watch the smoke on out o* vier, 
All up an' Out o' tun, an' higher. 
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An' there wer beacon up on rack, 
An* pleates an* dishes on the tack ; 
An' roun' the walls wer earbs a-stowed 
In peapern bags, an' blathers blowed. 
An* just above the clavy-bwoard 
Wer father's spurs, an* gun, an* sword ; 
An' there wer then, our gre'test pride, 
The settle by the vier zide. 
Ah ! gi'e me, if I wer a squier. 
The settle an* the gre't wood vier. 

But they've a-wall'd up now wi' bricks 
The vier pleace vor dogs an' sticks, 
An' only left a little hole 
To teake a little greate o' coal, 
So small that only twos or drees 
Can jist push in an 9 warm their knees. 
An' then the carpets they do use, 
Ben't fit to tread wi' ouer shoes ; 
An' chairs an' couches be so neat, 
Tou mussen teake em vor a seat : 
They be so fine, that vo'k mus* pleace 
All over em an' outer cease, 
An' then the cover, when 'tis on, 
Is still too fine to loll upon. 
Ah ! gi'e me, if I wer a squier, 
The settle an' the gre't wood vier. 

Carpets, indeed ! You coulden hurt 
The stwone-vloor wi' a little dirt ; 
Vor what wer brought in doors by men, 
The women soon mopp'd out agean. 
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Zoo we did come vrom muck an' mire, 

An' walk'd in straight avore the vier ; 

But now, a man's a-kept at door 

At work a pirty while, avore 

He's screap'd an' rubb'd, an' clean an' fit 

To goo in where his wife do zit. 

An' then if he should have a whiff 

In there, 'twould only breed a miff: 

He cant smoke there, vor smoke woon't goo 

'Ithin the footy little flue. 

Ah ! gi'e me, if I wer a squier, 

The settle an' the girt wood vier. 



THE CAETER. 



0, 1 be a carter, wi* my whip 
A-smacken loud, as by my zide, 

Up over hill, an' down the dip, 
The heavy lwoad do slowly ride. 

An' I do haul in all the crops, 

An' I do bring in vuzz vrom down ; 

An' I do goo vor wood to copse, 
An' car the corn an' straw to town. 

An' I do goo vor lime, an' bring 

Hwome cider wi' my sleek-heair'd team, 

An' smack my limber whip an' zing, 
While all their bells do gaily cheeme. 
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An' I do always know the pleace 
To gi'e the hosses breath, or drug ; 

An* ev'ry ho99 do know my feace, 
An* mind my 'mether ho ! an* whug I 

An* merry hay-meakers do ride 

Vrom vield in zummer wi' their prongs, 

In my blue waggon, zide by zide 
Upon the reaves, a-zing&n zongs, 

An' when the vrost to catch the stream, 
An* oves wi* icicles be hung, 

My panten hosses' breath do steam 
In white-grass'd yields, a-haulen dung. 

An* mine's the waggon fit vor lwoads, 
An' mine be lwoads to cut a rout ; 

An' mine's a team, in routy rwoads, 
To pull a lwoaded waggon out. 

A zull is noth&n when do come 
Behind their lags ; an' they do teake 

A roller as they would a drum, 
An' harrow as they would a reake. 

1 I be carter, wi' my whip 
A-smacken loud, as by my zide, 

Up over hill an' down the dip, 
The heavy lwoad do slowly ride. 
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CHBISTMAS INVITATION. 

Comb dQwn to morrow night ; an* mind, 
Don't leave thy fiddle-bag behind ; 
We'll sheake a lag an' drink a cup 
O' eale, to keep wold Chris'mas up. 

An' let thy sister teake thy earm, 
The walk won't do her any harm 5 
There's noo dirt now to spweil her frock, 
The ground's a-vroze so hard's a rock. 

You won't meet any stranger's feace, 
But only naighbours 0' the pleace, 
An' Stowe, an' Combe ; an' two or dree 
Vrom uncle's up at Bookery. 

An' thou wu'lt vind a rwosy feace, 
An' peair ov eyes so black as sloos, 
The prettiest woones in all the pleace, — 
I'm sure I needen tell thee whose. 

We got a back-bran', dree gre't logs 
80 much as dree ov us can car ; 
We'll put em up athirt the dogs, 
An' meake a vier to the bar. 

An' ev'ry woone shall tell his teale, 
An' ev'ry woone shall zing his zong, 
An' ev'ry woone wull drink his eale 
To love an' frien'ship all night long. 
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We'll snap the tongs, we'll have a ball, 
We'll sheake the house, we'll lift the ruf 
We'll romp an' meake the maidens squall, 
A catchen o'm at blind-man's buff* 

Zoo come to morrow night ; an' mind, 
Don't leave thy fiddle-bag behind : 
We'll sheake a lag, an' drink a cup 
0' eale, to keep wold Chris'mas up. 



KEEPEN UP O' CHRIS'MAS. 

An' zoo you didden come athirt, 
To have zome fun last night : how wer't ? 
Vor we'd a-work'd wi' all our might 
To scour the iron things up bright, 
An' brush'd an' scrabb'd the house all drough ; 
An' brought in vor a brand, a plock 
O' wood so big's an uppen-stock, 
An' hung a bough o' misseltoo, 
An' ax'd a merry friend or two, 
To keepen up o' Chris'mas. 

An' there wer wold an' young ; an' Bill, 
Soon a'ter dark, stalk'd up vrom mill. 
An' when he wer a-comen near, 
He whissled loud vor me to hear ; 
Then roun' my head my frock I roll'd. 
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An' stood in orcha'd like a post, 
To meake en think I wer a ghost. 
But he wer up to't, an' did scwold 
To vind me stannen in the cwold, 
A keepen up o' Chris'mas. 

We play'd at forfeits, an* we spun 
The trencher roun', an* meade such fun ! 
An' had a geame o' dree-ceard loo, 
An' then begun to hunt the shoe. 
An' all the wold vo'k zitten near, 
A-chatten roun' the vier pleace, 
Did smile in woone another's feace, 
An* sheake right hands wi' hearty cheer, 
An' let their left hands spill their beer, 
A keepen up o' Chris'mas. 



*%^^^/^%^*^^^\^*v 



ZITTEN OUT THE WOLD TEAK. 

Why, rain or sheen, or blow or snow, 

I zaid, if I could stand so's, 
I'd come, vor all a friend or foe, 

To sheake ye by the hand, so's ; 
An' spend, wi' kinsvo'k near an' dear, 
A happy evenen, woonce a year, 
A-zot wi' me'th 
Avore the he'th 
To zee the new year in, so's. 
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There's Jim an' Tom, a-grown the size 

0' men, gre't lusty chaps, so's, 
An' Fanny wi' her sloo-black eyes, 

Her mother's very daps, so's ; 
An' little Bill, so brown's a nut, 
An' Poll, a gigglen little slut, 
I hope will shoot 
Another voot 
The year that's comfen in, so's. 

An' there, upon his mother's knee, 

So peart do look about, so's, 
The little woone ov all, to zee 

His vu'st wold year goo out, so's. 
An zoo mid God bless all o's still, 
Gwain up or down along the hill, 
To meet in glee 
Agean to zee 
A happy new year in, so's. 

The wold clock's han' do softly steal 

Up roun' the year's last hour, so's ; 
Zoo let the han' -bells ring a peal, 

Lik' them a-hung in tow'r, so's. 
Here, here be two vor Tom, an' two 
Vor Fanny, an' a peair vor you ; • 
We'll meake em swing, 
An' meake em ring, 
The merry new year in, so's. 

Tom, mind your time there ; you be wrong. 
Come, let your bells all sound, so's : 
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A little clwoser Poll ; ding, dong ! 

There, now 'tis right all round, so's. 
The clock's a-striken twelve, d'ye hear? 
Ting, ting, ding, dong ! Farewell, wold year ! 
'Tis gone, 'tis gone 1 — 
Goo on, goo on, 
An' ring the new woone in, so's 1 



WOAK WEE GOOD ENOUGH WOONCE. 

Yes : now mahogany's the goo, 

An' good wold English woak won't do. 

I wish vo'k always mid avvword 

Hot meals upon a woak en bwoard, 

As good as thik that took my cup 

An' trencher all my growen up. 

Ah ! I do mind en in the hall, 

A-reachen all along the wall, 

Wi' us at father's end, while 'tother 

Did teake the maidens wi' their mother ; 

An' while the risen steam did spread 

In curlen clouds up over head, 

Our mouths did wag, an' tongues did run, 

To meake the maidens laugh o' fun. 

A woaken bedstead, black an' bright, 
Did teake my weary bwones at night, 
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Where I could stratch an' roll about 
Wi' little fear o' vallen out ; 
An' up above my head a peair 
Ov ugly heads a-carv'd did steare, 
An' grin avore a bright vull moon 
A'most enough to frighten woone. 
An' then we had, vor cwoats an' frocks, 
Woak cwoffers wi' their rusty locks 
An' neames in nails, a-left behind 
By kinsvo'k dead an' out o' mind ; 
Zoo we did get on well enough 
Wi' things a-meade ov English stuff. 
But then, you know, a woaken stick 
Wer cheap, vor woaken trees wer thick. 
When poor wold Gramfer Green wer young, 
He zaid a squirrel mid a-sprung 
Along the dell, vrom tree to tree, 
Vrom Woodcomb all the way to Lea ; 
An' woak wer all vo'k did aw word, 
Avore his time, vor bed or bwoard. 



MEARY-ANN'S CHILD. 

MejlRY-Ann wer alwone wi' her beaby in earms, 

In her house wi' the trees over head, 
Vor her husban* wer out in the night an' the storms, 

In his business a-tweilen vor bread ; 
An' she, as the wind in the elems did roar, 
Did grievy vor Robert all night out o' door. 
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An* her kinsvo'k an* na'i'bours did zay ov her chile, 

(Under the high elem tree), 
That a prettier never did babble or smile 

Up o' top ov a proud mother's knee ; 
An' his mother did toss en, an' kiss en, and call 
En her darlen, an' life, an' her hope, an' her all. 

But she vound in the evenen the chile werden well, 

(Under the dark elem tree), 
An* she thought she could gi'e all the worold to tell, 

Vor a truth what his a'ilen mid be ; 
An* she thought o'en last in her prayers at night, 
An' she look'd at en last as she put out the light. 

An' she vound en grow worse in the dead o' the night, 

(Under the dark elem tree), 
An' she press'd en agean her warm bosom so tight, 

An* she rock'd en so sorrowfully ; 
An* there laid a-nes'len the poor little bwoy, 
Till his struggles grew weak, an' his cries died awoy. 

An' the moon wer a-sheenfcn down into the pleace, 

(Under the dark elem tree), 
An' his mother could zee that his lips an* his feace 

Wer so white as clean axen could be ; 
An' her tongue wer a-tied an' her still heart did zwell, 
Till her senses come back wi' the vu'st tear that veil. 

Never mwore can she veel his warm feace in her breast, 

(Under the green elem tree), 
Vor his eyes be a-shut, an' his hands be at rest, 

An' he's now vrom his pain a-zet free ; 
Vor his soul, we do know, is to he'ven a-vled, 
Where noo pain is a-known, an' noo tears be a-shed. 

10 
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FATHER COME HWOME. 



John, Wife, an* Child. 



CHILD. 

mothee, mother ! be the teaties done ? 
Here's father now a-comen down the track. 
He got his nitch o' wood upon his back, 
An' such a speaker in en ! I'll be bound, 
He's long enough to reach vrom ground 
Up to the top ov ouer tun ; 

"lis jist the very thing vor Jack an* I 
To goo a colepecksen wi', by an* by. 

WIPE. 

The teaties must be ready pretty nigh ; , 
Do teake woone up upon the fork* an' try. 
The ceake upon the vier, too, 's a-burnen, 

1 be afeard : do run an' zee, an' turn en. 

JOHN. 

Well, mother ! here I be, woonce mwore, at hwome. 

WIFE. 

Ah ! I be very glad you be a-come. 

You be a-tired an' cwold enough, I s'pose ; 

Zit down, an' rest your bwones an' warm your nose. 
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JOHN. 

Why I be nippy : what is there to eat ? 

WIPE. 

Tour supper's nearly ready. I've a got 
Some teaties here a-doen in the pot ; 
I wish wi' all my heart I had some meat. 
I got a little ceake too, here, a-beaken o'n 
Upon the vier.' Tis done by this time, though. 
He's nice an' moist ; vor when I wer a-meakfen o'n 
I stuck some bits ov apple in the dough. 

CHILD. 

Well, father ; what d'ye think ? The pig got out 
This morneu ; an' avore we zeed or heard en, 
He ran about an' got out into gearden, 
An' routed up the groun' zoo wi' his snout ! 

JOHN. 

Now only think o' that ! You must contrive 
To keep en in, or else he'll never thrive. 

CHILD. 

An' father, what d'ye think ? I voun' to-day 
The nest where thik wold hen ov our's do lay : 
'Twer out in orcha'd hedge, an' had vive aggs. 

WIPE. 

Lo'k there : how wet you got your veet an' lags ! 
How did ye get in such a pickle, Jahn ? 

JOHN. 

I broke my hoss, an' been a-fwo'ced to stan' 
All's day in mud an' water vor to dig, 
An' meade myzelf so wetshod as a pig. 
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CHILD. 

Father, teake off your shoes, then come, and I 
Will bring your wold woones vor ye, nice an* dry. 

WIPE. 

An' have ye got much hedgen mwore to do ? 

JOTN. 

Enough to last vor dree weeks mwore or zoo. 

WIFE. 

An* when y'ave done the job you be about, 
D'ye think you'll have another vound ye out ? 

JOHN. 

yes, there *11 be some mwore : vor a'ter that, 

1 got a job o' trenchen to goo at ; 

An' then zome trees to shroud, an' wood to vell,- 
Zoo I do hope to rub on pretty weD 
Till zummer time ; an' then I be to cut 
The wood an' do the trenchen by the tut. 

CHILD. 

An' nex' week, father, I'm a-gwain to goo 
A-picken stwones, d'ye know, vor Farmer True. 

WIPE. 

An' little Jack, you know, 's a-gwain to earn 
A penny too, a-keepfen birds off corn. 

JOHN. 

O brave I What wages do 'e mean to gi'e ? 

WIPE. 

She dreppence vor a day, an' twopence he.. 
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JOHN. 

Well, polly ; thou must work a little spracker 
When thou bist out, or else thou wu'ten pick 
A dungpot lwoad o' stwones up very quick. 

CHILD. 

Oh ! yes I shall. But Jack do want a clacker : 
An' father, wull ye teake an' cut 
A stick or two to meake his hut. 

JOHN. 

You wench ! why you be always up a-baggen. 
I be too tired now to-night, I'm sure, 

To zet a-doen any mwore : 
Zoo I shall goo up out o' the way o' the waggon. 



A GHOST. 



Jem an* Dick. 

JEM. 

This is a darkish evenen ; b'ye a-feard 

O' zights ? Thease leane's a-haunted, I've a-heard. 

DICK. 

No, I be'nt much a-fear'd. If vo'k don't strive 
To over-reach me while they be alive, 
I don't much think the dead wull ha' the will 
To come back here to do me anv ill. 
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An' I've a-been about all night, d'ye know, 
Vrom candle-lighten till the cock did crow ; 
But never met wi' nothen bad enough 
To be much worse than what I be myzuf ; 
Though I, lik' others, have a-heard vo'k zay 
The gre't house is a-haunted, night an' day. 

JEM. 

Aye ; I do mind woone winter 'twer a-zaid 
The farmer's vo'k could hardly sleep a-bed, 
They heard at night such scuffens an' such jumpens, 
Such ugly naises an' such rottlen thumpens. 

DICK. 

Aye, I do mind I heard his son, young Sammy, 

Tell how the chairs did dance an' doors did slammy ; 

He stood to it—though zome vo'k woulden heed en — 

He didden only hear the ghost, but zeed en ; 

An', hang me ! if I han't a'most a-shook, 

To hear en tell what ugly sheapes it took. 

Did zometimes come vull six veet high, or higher, 

In white, he zaid, wi' eyes tik' coals o' vier ; 

An 9 zometimes, wi' a feace so peale as milk, 

A smileless leady, all a-deck'd in silk. 

His heair, he zaid, did use to stand upright, 

So stiff's a bunch o' rushes, wi' his fright. 

JEM. 

An' then you know that zome'hat is a-zeed 

Down there in leane, an' over in the mead, 

A-comen zometimes lik' a slinken hound, 

Or rollen lik' a vleece along the ground. 

An' woonce, when gramfer wi' his wold grey meare 

Wer rid&i down the leane vrom Shroton feair, 
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It roll'd so big's a pack ov wool across 
The road just under en, an' leam'd his hoss. 

DICK. 

Aye ; did ye ever hear — vo'k zaid 'twer true — 

O' what bevell Jack Hine zome years agoo ? 

Woone vrosty night, d'ye know, at Chris'mas tide. 

Jack, an' another chap or two bezide, 

*D a-been out, zomewhere up at t'other end 

O' parish, to a naighbour's house to spend 

A merry hour, an' mid a-took a cup 

Or two o' eale a-keepen Chris'mas up : 

Zoo I do lot 'twer leate avore the pearty 

'D a-burnt their bron out ; I do lot, avore 

They thought o' turnen out o' door 

'Twer mornen, vor their friendship then wer hearty. 

Well; clwose agean the vootpath that do lead 

Vrom higher parish over withy-mead, 

There's still a hollow, you do know : they tried there, 

In former times, to meake a cattle-pit, 

But gie'd it up, because they couldden get 

The water any time to bide there. 

Zoo when the merry fellows got 

Just overright thease lwonesome spot, 

Jack zeed a gre't big house-dog wi' a collar, 

A-stannen down in thik there hollor. 

Lo'k there, he zaid, there's zome gre't dog a-prowlen ; 

I'll just goo down an' gi'e'n a goodish lick 

Or two wi' thease here groun'-ash stick, 

An' zend the shaggy rascal hwome a-howlen. 

Zoo there he ran, an' gi'ed en a good whack 

Wi' his gre't ashen stick a-thirt his back ; 
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An', all at woonce, his stick split right all down 

In vower pieces ; an' the pieces vied 

Out ov his hand all up above his head, 

An' pitch'd in vower corners o' the groun'. 

An' then he velt his han' get all so num', 

He coulden veel a vinger or a thum' ; 

An* a'ter that his earm begun to zwell, 

An' in the night a-bed he vound 

The skin o't peelen off all round. 

'Twer near a month avore he got it well. 

JEM. 

That wer vor hetten o'n. He should a let en 
Alwone d'ye zee : 'twer wicked vor to het en. 
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A ZONG. 

O Jenny, don't sobby ! vor I shall be true ; 
Noo might under heaven shall peart me vrom you. 
My heart will be cwold, Jenny, when I do slight 
The zwell o' thy bosom, thy eyes' sparklen light. 

My kinsvo'k would fain zee me teake vor my meate 
A maid that ha' wealth, but a maid I should heate ; 
But I'd sooner leabour wi' thee vor my bride, 
Than live lik' a squier wi' any bezide. 

Vor all bu 8 y kinsvo'k, my love will be still 
A-zet upon thee lik' the vir in the hill; 
An' though they mid worry, an' dreaten, an' mock, 
My head's in the storm, but my root 's in the rock. 

Zoo, Jenny, don't sobby ! vor I shall be true ; 
Noo might under heaven shall peart me vrom you. 
My heart will be cwold, Jenny, when I do slight 
The zwell o' thy bosom, thy eyes' sparklen light. 
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THE MAID VOR MY BRIDE. 

Ah ! don't tell o* maidens ! the woone vor my bride 
Is little lik* too many maidens bezide, — 
Not brant&n, nor spitevul, nor wild ; she've a mind 
To think o' what's right, an' a heart to be kind. 

She's straight an' she's slender, but not over tall, 
Wi' lim's that be litsome, but not over small ; 
There's love-winnen goodness a-shown in her feace, 
An' a queen, to be steately, must walk wi' her peace. 

Her frocks be a-meade all becomen an' plain. 
An' clean as a blossom undimm'd by a stain ; 
Her bonnet ha' got but two ribbons, a-tied 
Up under her chin, or let down at the zide. 

When she do speak to woone, she don't steare an' grin ; 
There's sense in her looks, vrom her eyes to her chin, 
An' her words be so kind, an' her speech is so meek, 
As her eyes do look down a-beginnen to speak. 

Her skin is so white as a lily, an' each 

Ov her cheaks is so downy an' red as a peach ; 

She's pretty a-zitten ; but oh ! how my love 

Do watch her to madness when woonce she do move. 

An' when she do walk hwome vrom church drough the 

groun', 
Wi* woone earm in mine, an' wi' woone a-hung down, 
I do think, an' do veel mwore o' sheame than o* pride, 
Do meake me look ugly to walk by her zide* 
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Zoo don't talk o' maidens ! the woone vor my bride 
Is but little lik' too many maidens bezide, — 
Not branten, nor spitevul, nor wild ; she've a mind 
To think o' what's right, an' a heart to be kind. 



THE HWOMESTEAD. 

If I had all the land my zight 
Can overlook vrom Chalwell hill, 

Vrom Sherborn left to Blanvord right, 
Why I could be but happy still. 

An' I be happy wi' my spot 

O' freehold ground an' mossy cot, 

An' shoulden get a better lot 
If I had all my will. 

My orcha'd's wide, my trees be young ; 

An' they do bear such heavy crops, 
Their boughs, lik' onion-rwopes a-hung, 

Be all a-trigg'd to year, wi' props. 
I got some gearden groun' to dig, 
A parrock, an' a cow an' pig ; 
I got some cider vor to swig, 

An* eale o' malt an' hops. 

I'm landlord o' my little farm, 
I'm king 'ithin my little pleace ; 

I don't break laws, an' don't do harm, 
An' bent a-fear'd o' noo man's feace. 
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When I be cover'd wi' my thatch, 
Noo man do deare to lift my latch ; 
Where honest han's do zhnt the hatch, 
There fear do leave the pleace. 

My lofty elem trees do screen 

My brown-roof 'd house, an' here below, 
My geese do strut athirt the green, 

An' hiss an' flap their wings o' snow ; 
As I do walk along a rank 
Ov apple trees, or by a bank, 
Or zit upon a bar or plank, 

To see how things do grow. 



THE FARMER'S WOLDEST DA'TER. 

No, no ! I ben't a-runnen down 
The pretty maidens o' the town, 

Nor wishen o'm noo harm ; 
But she that I would marry vu'st, 
To sheare my good luck or my crust, 

'S a-bred up at a farm. 
In town, a maid do zee mwore life, 

An* I don't under-reate her ; 
But ten to woone the sprackest wife 

'S a farmer's woldest da'ter. 

Vor she do veed, wi' tender ceare, 
The little woones, an' peart their heair, 
An' keep em neat an' pirty ; 
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An' keep the saucy little chaps 

O' bwoys in trim wi' dreats an* slaps, 

When they be wild an' dirty. 
Zoo if you'd have a bus'len wife, 

An' childern well look'd a'ter, 
The maid to help ye alldrough life 

'S a farmer's woldest da'ter. 

An' she can iorn up an' vwold 

A book o' clothes wi' young or wold, 

An' zalt an' roll the butter ; 
An' meake brown bread, an' elder wine, 
An' zalt down meat in pans o' brine, 

An' do what you can put her. 
Zoo if you've wherewi', an' would vind 

A wife wo'th looken a'ter, 
Goo an*"get a farmer in the mind 

To gi'e his woldest da'ter. 

Her heart's so innocent an' kind, 
She idden thoughtless, but do mind 

Her mother an' her duty ; 
An' liven blushes, that do spread 
Upon her healthy feace o' red, 

Do heighten all her beauty ; 
So quick's a bird, so neat's a cat, 

So cheerful in her neater, 
The best o' maidens to come at 

'S a farmer's woldest da'ter. 
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UNCLE OUT 0' DEBT AN OUT O' 
DANGER. 

Yes ; uncle had thik small hwomestead, 

The leazes an' the bits o' mead, 

Besides the orcha'd in his prime, 

An* copse-wood vor the winter time. 

His wold black meare, that drew his cart, 

An' he, wer seldom long apeart ; 

Vor he work'd hard an* paid his woy, 

An* zung so litsom as a bwoy, 
As he toss'd an* work'd, 
An' blew an' quirk'd, 
" I'm out o' debt an' out o' danger, 

An' I can feace a friend or stranger ; 
I've a vist vor friends, an' I'll vind a peair 
Vor the vu'st that do meddle wi' me or my meare." 

His meare's long vlexy vetlocks grow'd 
Down roun' her hoofs so black an' brode ; 
Her head hung low, her tail reach'd down 
A-bobben nearly to the groun'. 
The cwoat that uncle mwostly wore 
Wer long behind an' straight avore, 
An' in his shoes he had gre't buckles, 
An' breeches button'd round his huckles ; 
An' he zung wi' pride, 
By's wold meare's zide, 
" I'm out o' debt an' out o' danger, 

An' I can feace a friend or stranger j 
I've a vist vor friends, an' I'll vind a peair 
Vor the vu'st that do meddle wi' me or my meare." 
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An' lie would work, — an' lwoad, an' shoot, 

An' spur bis heaps o' dung or zoot ; 

Or car out hay, to sar his vew 

Milch cows in corners dry an* lew ; 

Or dreve a zyve, or work a pick, 

To pitch or meake his little rick ; 

Or thatch en up wi' straw or zedge, 

Or stop a shard, or gap in hedge ; 
An* he work'd an' flung 
His earms, an' zung 
" I'm out o' debt an' out o' danger, 

An' I can feace a friend or stranger ; 
I've a vist vor friends, an' I'll vind a peair 
Vor the vu'st that do meddle wi' me or my meare." 

An' when his meare an' he'd a-done 

Their work, an' tired ev'ry bwone, 

He zot avore the vire, to spend 

His evenen wi' his wife or friend ; , 

An* wi' his lags out-stratch'd vor restj 

An' woone hand in his wes'coat breast, 

While burnen sticks did hiss an' crack, 

An' fleames did bleazy up the back, 
There he zung so proud 
In a bakky cloud, 
" I'm out o' debt an' out o' danger, 

An' I can feace a friend or stranger ; 
I've a vist vor friends, an' I'll vind a peair 
Vor the vu'st that do meddle wi' me or my meare." 



From market how he used to ride, 
Wi' pots a-bumpen by his zide 
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Wi' things a-bought — but not vor trust, 
Vor what he had he paid vor vu'st ; 
An' when he trotted up the yard, 
The calves did bleary to be sar'd, 
An' pigs did scoat all drough the muck, 
An' geese did hiss, an' hens did cluck ; 
An' he zung aloud, 
So pleased an' proud, 
" I'm out o' debt an' out o' danger, 

An' I can feace a friend or stranger ; 
I've a vist vor Mends, an' I'll vind a peair 
Vor the vu'st that do meddle wi' me or my meare.' 

When he wer joggen hwome woone night 
Yrom market, a'ter candle-light, 
(He mid a-took a drop o' beer, 
Or midden, vor he had noo fear,) 
Zome ugly, long-lagg'd, herren-ribs 
Jump'd out, an' ax'd en vor his dibs ; 
But he soon gi'ed en such a mawlen, 
That there he left en down a-sprawlen, 
While he jogg'd along 
Wi' his own wold zong, 
" I'm out o' debt an* out o' danger, 

An' I can feace a friend or stranger ; 
I've a vist vor friends, an' I'll vind a peair 
Vor the vu'st that do meddle wi' me or my meare. 1 
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THE CHURCH AN 9 HAPPY ZTJNDAY. 

Ah ! ev'ry day mid bring a while 
O' ease vrom all woone's ceare an' tweil, 
The welcome evenen, when' 'tis sweet 
Vor tired friends wi' weary veet, 
But litsome hearts o' love, to meet : 
An' yet while weekly times do roll, 
The best vor body an' vor soul 
'S the church an' happy Zunday. 

Vor then our loosen'd souls do rise 
Wi' holy thoughts beyond the skies, 
As we do think o' Him that shed 
His blood vor us, an' still do spread 
His love upon the live an' dead ; 
An' how he gi'ed a time an' pleace 
To gather us, an' gi'e us greace, — 
The church an' happy Zunday* 

There, under leanen mossy stwones, 
Do He vorgot our fathers' bwones, 
That trod this groun' vor years agoo, 
When things that now be wold wer new ; 
An' oomely maidens, mild an' true, 
That meade their sweet-hearts happy brides, 
An' come to kneel down at their zides 
At church o* happy Zundays. 

Tis good to zee woone's naighbours come 
Out drough the churchyard, vlocken hwome, 
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As woone do nod, an' woone do smile, 
An' woone do toss another's chile ; 
An' zome be sheaken han's, the while 
Poll's uncle, chucken her below 
Her chin, do tell her she do grow, 
At church o' happy Zundays. 

Zoo while our blood do run in vains 
O' liven aouls in theasum plains, 
Mid happy housen smoky round 
The church an' holy bit o' ground ; 
An' while their wedden bells do sound, 
Oh ! mid em have the means o' greace, 
The hofy day an' holy pleace, 
The church an' happy Zunday. 
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THE WOLD WAGGON. 

The gre't wold waggon uncle had, 

When I wer up a hardish lad, 

Did stand, a-screen'd vrom het an- wet, 

In zummer at the barken geate, 

Below the elems' spreaden boughs, 

A-rubb'd by all the pigs an' cows. 

An' I've a-clom his head an' zides* 

A-riggfcn up or jumpen down 

A-playen, or in happy rides 

Along the leane or drough the groun\ 
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An' many souls be in their greaves, 
That rod' together on his reaves ; 
An 9 he, an' all the hosses too, 
'V "a-ben a-done vor years agoo* 

Upon his head an' tail wer pinks, 

A-painted all in tangled links ; 

His two long zides wer blue, — his bed 

Bent slightly upward at the head ; 

His reaves rose zwellen in a bow 

Above the slow hind-wheels below. 

Vour hosses wer a-kept to pull 

The gre't wold waggon when 'twer vull : 

The black meare Smiler, strong enough 

To pull a house down by herzuf, 

So big, as took my biggest strides 

To straddle halfway down her zides ; 

An' champen Fi'let, sprack an' light, 

That foam'd an' pull'd wi' all her might ; 

An' WhtteoooU leazy in the treace, 

Wi' cunnen looks an' snow-white feace ; • 

Bezides a bay woone, short-tail Jack, • 

That wer a treace-hoss or a hack. 

How many lwoads o* vuzz, to scald 
The milk, thik waggon have a-haul'd \ 
An' wood vrom copse, an' poles vor rails, 
An* bavens wi' their bushy tails ; 
An' loose-ear'd barley, hang&n down 
Outzide the wheels a'm<5st to groun', 
An' Jwoads o' hay so sweet an' dry, 
A-builded straight, an' long, an' high; 
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An* hay-meakers, a-zitten roan* 
The reaves, a-riden hwome vrom groan', 
When Jim gi'ed Jenny's lips a- smack, 
An' jealous Dicky whipp'd his back ; 
An' maidens scream'd to veel the thumps 
A-gi'ed by trenches an' by humps. 
But he, an' all his bosses too, 
'V a-ben a-done vor years agoo. 



THE COMMON A-TOOK IN, 

Oh ! no, Poll, no ! Since they've a-took 
The common in, our lew wold nook 
Don't seem a-bit as used to look 

When we had runnen room ; 
Gre't banks do shut up ev'ry drong, 
An' stratch wi' thorny backs along 
Where we did use to run among. 

The Yuzzen an' the broom. 

Yes ; while the ragged colts did crop 
The nibbled grass, I used to hop 
The emmet-huts, vrom top to top, 

80 proud o* my spry jumps ; 
Wi' thee behind or at my zide, 
A-skippen on so light an' wide 
'S thy little frock would let thee stride, 

Among the vuzzy bumps. 
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Ah 9 while the lark up over head 
Did twitter, I did search the red 
Thick bunch o' broom, or yollow bed 

0' vuzzen, vor a nest ; 
An' thou di'st hunt about, to meet 
Wi' strawberries so red an* sweet, 
Or clogs or shoes off hosses' veet, 

Or wild thyme vor thy breast ; 

Or when the cows did run about 

A-stung, in zummer, by the stout, 

Or when they play'd, or when they fought, 

Di'st stand a-looken on : 
An' where white geese, wi' long red bills, 
Did veed among the emmet-hills, 
There we did goo to vind their quills 

Alongzide o' the pon\ 

What fun there wer among us, when 
The hayward come wi' all his men 
To dreve the common, an' to pen 

Strange cattle in the pound ; 
The cows did bleare, the men did shout 
An' toss their earms an sticks about, 
An' vo'ks, to own their stock, come out 

Vrom all the housen round. 
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A WOLD FRIEND. 

Oh ! when the friends we us'd to know, 
'V a-been a-lost vor years ; an* when 

Zome happy day do come, to show 
Their feazeu to our eyes agean, 

Do meake us look behind, John, 

Do bring wold times to mind, John, 
Do meake hearts veel, if they be steel, : 

All warm, an' soft, an* kind, John. 

When we do lose, still gay an' young, 
A vaice that us'd to call woone's neame, 

An' a'ter years agean his tongue 
Do sound upon our ears the seame, 

Do kindle love anew, John, 

Do wet woone's eyes wi' dew, John, 
As we do sheake, vor friendship's aeake, 

His vist an' vind en true, John. 

What tender thoughts do touch woone's soul, 

When we do zee a mead or hill 
Where we did work, or play, or stroll, 

An' talk wi' vaices that be still ; 
'Tis touchen vor to treace, John, 
Wold times drough ev'ry pleace, John ; 

But that can't touch woone's heart so much, 
As zome wold long-lost feace, John. 
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THE RWOSE THAT DECK'D HER BREAST. 

Pooe Jenny wer her Robert's bride 
Two happy years, an' then he died ; 
An 9 zoo the wold vo'k meade her come, 
Vorseaken, to her maiden hwome. 
But Jenny's merry tongue wer dum' ; 

An' round her comely neck she^wore 

A murnen kerchif, where avore 
The rwose did deck her breast. 

She walk'd alwone wi' eye-balls wet, 

To zee the flow'rs that she'd a-zet ; 

The lilies, white's her maiden frocks, 

The spike, to put 'ithin her box, 

Wi' columbines an' hollyhocks 5 
The jilliflow'r an' nodden pink, 
An' rwose thattonch'd her soul to think 
Qt woone that deck'd her breast. 

Vor at her wedden, just avore 
Her maiden hand had yet a-wore 
A wife's goold ring, wi' hangen head 
She walk'd along thik flower-bed, 
Where stocks did grow, a-stain'd wi' red, 
An* mearygoolds did skirt the walk, 
An' gather'd vrom the rwose's stalk 
A bud to deck her breast. 

An' then her cheak wi' youthvul blood 
Wer bloomen as the rwoses bud ; 
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But now, as she wi' grief do pine, 
Tis peale 's the milk-white jessamine. 
But Bobert have a-left behine 
A little beaby wi' his feace, 
To smile an' nessle in the pleace 

Where the rwose did deck her breast. 



<m^aaam^aaAmv 



NANNY'S COW 



Ov all the cows, among the rest 
Wer woone that Nanny lik'd the best ; 
An 9 a'ter milken us'd to stand 
A-veeden o' her, vrom her hand, 
Wi' grass or hay ; an' she know'd Ann, 
An' in the evenen us'd to come 
The vu'st, a-biaten up" roun' hwome 
Yor Ann to come an' milk her* 

Her back wer hollor as a bow, 
Her lags wer short, her body low ; 
Her head wer small, her horns turn'd in 
Avore her feace so sharp's a pin : 
Her eyes wer vull, her ears wer thin, 
An' she wer red vrom head to tail, 
An' didden start nor kick the pail, 
When Nanny zot to milk her. 

But losses zoo begun to vail 
On Nanny's father, that wi' all 
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His tweil he voun', wi' breaken heart, 
That he mils' leave his ground, an' peart 
Wi' all his beast an' hoss an' cart ; 

An', what did touch en mwost, to zell 

The red cow Nanny lik'd so well, 
An' lik'd vor her to milk her. 

Zalt tears did run vrom Nanny's eyes, 
To hear her restless father's sighs. 
But as vor me, she mid be sure 
I wont vorzeake her now she's poor, 
Vor I do love her mwore an' mwore ; 

An' if I can but get a cow. 

An' parrock, I'll vulvil my vow, 
An' she shall come an' milk her. 



THE SHEP'ERD BWOY. 

When the warm zummer breeze do blow over the hill, 

An' the vlock 's a-spread over the ground ; 
When the vaice o' the busy wold sheep dog is still, 
An' the sheep-bells do tinkle all round ; 
Where noo tree vor a sheade but the thorn is a-vound, 
There, a-zingen a zong, 
Or a-whi&len among 
The sheep, the young shep'erd do bide all day long. 

When the storm do come up wi' a thundery cloud , 
That do shut out the zunlight, an' high 
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Over head the wild thunder do rumble so bud, 
An' the ligbtnen do flash vrom the sky, 
Where noo shelter's a-vound but his hut, that is nigh, 

There out ov all harm, 

In the dry an 9 the warm, 
The poor little shep'erd do smile at the storm. 

When the cwold winter win' do blow over the hill, 

An' the hwore-vrost do whiten the grass, 
An' the breath o' the no'th is so cwold, as to chill 
The warm blood ov woone's heart as do pass ; 
When the ice o' the pond is so slipp'ry as glass, 
There, a-zingen a zong, 
Or a-whislen among 
The sheep, the young shep'erd do bide all day long. 

When the shearen's a-come, an' the shearers do pull 

In the sheep, hangen back a-gwain in, 
Wi' their roun' zides a-heaven in under their wool, 
To come out al a-clipp'd to the skin ; 
When the feasten, an' zingen, an' fun do begin, 
Yor to help em, an' sheare 
All their me'th an' good feare, 
The poor little shep'erd is sure to be there. 



HOPE A -LEFT BEHIND. 

Don't try to win a maiden's heart, 
To leave her in her love, — 'tis wrong : 

'Tis bitter to her soul to peart 
Wi' woone that is her sweetheart long. 
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A maid's vu'st love is always strong ; 
An' if do fail, she'll linger on, 
Wi' all her best o' pleasure gone, 
An' hope a-ieft behind her. 

Thy poor lost Jenny wer a-grown 
So kind an* thoughtvul vor her years, 

When she did meet wi' vo'k a-known 
The best, her love did speak in tears. 
She walk'd wi* thee, an* had noo fears 

O' thy unkindness, till she zeed 

Herzelf a-cast off lik' a weed, 
An' hope a-left behind her. 

Thy slight turn'd peale her cherry lip ; 

Her sorrow, not a-zeed by eyes, 
Wer lik' the mildew, that do nip 

A bud by darksome midnight skies. 

The day mid come, the zun mid rise, 
But there's noo hope o' day nor zun ; 
The storm ha' blown, the harm's a-done, 
An' hope's a-left behind her. 

The time will come when thou wouldst gi'e 

The worold vor to have her smile, 
Or meet her by the parrock tree, 

Or catch her jumpen off the stile ; 

Thy life's avore thee vor a while, 
But thou wilt turn thy mind in time, 
An' zee the dedd as 'tis, — a crime, 
An' hope a-left behind thee. 
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Zoo never win a maiden's heart, 
But tier's that is to be thy bride, 

An* play drough life a manly peart ; 
An* if she's true when time ha' tried 
Her mind, then teake her by thy zide. 

True love will meake thy hardships light, 

True love will meake the worold bright, 
When hope's a-left behind thee. 



A GOOD FATHER. 

No ; mind thy father. When his tongue 
Is keen, he's still thy friend, John, 

Vor wolder vo'k should warn the young 
How wickedness will end, John ; 

An' he do know a wicked youth 
Would be thy manhood's beane, 

An' zoo would bring thee back agean 
'Ithin the ways o' truth. 

An' mind en still when in the end 
His leabour's all a-done, John, 

An' let en vind a steadvast friend 
In thee his thoughtvul son, John ; 

Vor he did win what thou didst lack 
Avpre couldst work or stand, 

. An' zoo, when time do num' his hand, 
Then pay his leabour back. 
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Aji 9 when bis bwones be in the dust, 

Then honour still his neame, John ; 
An* as his godly soul wer just, 

Let thine be voun' the seame, John. 
Be true, as he wer true, to men, 

An* love the laws o' God ; 

Still tread the road that he've a-trod, 
An' live wi' him agean. 



M WVWWWWWWW 



THE BEAM IN GRENLEY CHURCH. 

In church at Grenley woone mid zee 
A beam vrom wall to wall ; a tree 
That's longer than the church is wide, 
An' zoo woone end o'n's drough outside, — 
Not cut off short, but bound all round 
Wi' lead, to keep en seafe an' sound. 

Back when the builders vu'st begun 
The church, — as still the teale do run, — 
A man work'd wi' em ; no man knew 
Who 'twer, nor whither he did goo. 
He wer as harmless as a chile, 
An' work'd 'ithout a frown or smile, 
Till any woaths or strife did rise 
To overcast his sparklen eyes : 

An' then he'd call their minds vrom strife, 
To think upon another life. 
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He wer so strong, that all alwone 
He lifted beams an' blocks o' stwone, 
That others, with the gre'test pains, 
Could hardly wag wi' bars an' chains ; 
An' yet he never used to stay 
0' Zatujrdays, to teake his. pay. 

Woone day the men wer out o' heart, 
To have a beam a-cut too short ; 
An' in the evenen, when they shut 
Off work, they left en where 'twer put ; 
An' while dumb night went softly by 
Towards the Wry western sky, 
A-luken birds, an' shutten up 
The deaisy an' the butter cup, 
They went to lay their heavy heads 
An' weary bwones upon their beds. 

An' when the dewy mornen broke, 
An' show'd the worold, fresh awoke, 
Their godly work agean, they vound 
The beam they left upon the ground 
A-put in pleace, where still do bide, 
An' long enough to reach outzide. 
But he unknown to t'other men 
Wer never there at work agean : 
Zoo whether he mid be a man 
Or angel, wi' a helpen han', 
Or whether all o't wer a dream, 
They didden deare to cut the beam. 
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THE VAICES THAT BE GONE. 

When evenen sheades o' trees do hide 

A body by the hedge's zide, 

An' twitt'ren birds, wi' playsorae flight, 

Do vlee to roost at comen night, 

Then I do saunter out o' zight 

In orcha'd, where the pleace woonce rung 
Wi' laughs a-raised an' zongs a-zung 
By vaices that be gone. 

There's still the tree that bore our swing, 
An' others where the birds did zing] 
But long-leav'd docks do overgrow 
The groun' we trampled beare below; 
Wi' merry skippens to an' fro 

Bezide the banks, where Jim did zit 

A-playen o' the clarinit 
To vaices that be gone. 

How mother, when we us'd to stun 
Her head wi' all our naisy fun, 
Did wish us all a-gone vrom hwome : 
An' now that zome be dead, an' zome 
A-gone, an' all the pleace is dum', 

How she do wish, wi' useless tears, 

To have agean about her ears 
The vaices that be gone. 

Vor all the maidens an* the bwoys 
But I, be marri'd off all woys, 

12 
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Or dead an' gone ; but I do bide 
At hwome alwone at mother's zide, 
An' often, at the evenen-tide, 
I still do saunter out wi' tears 
Down drough the orcha'd, where my ears 
Do miss the vaices gone. 



POLL. 



When out below the trees, that drow'd 
Their scraggy lim's athirt the road, 
While evenen zuns a'mdst a-zet, 
Gi'ed goolden light, but little het, 
The merry chaps an' maidens met, 
An' look'd to zomebody to neame 
Their bit o' fun, a dance or geame, 
'Twer Poll they cluster'd round. 

An' a'ter they'd a-had enough 
O' snappen tongs or blind-man's buff 
O' winter nights, an' went an' stood 
Avore the vire o' bleazen wood, 
Though there wer maidens kind an' good, 
Though there wer maidens feair an' tall, 
'Twer Poll that wer the queen o'm all, 
An' Poll they cluster'd round. 

An' when the childern us'd to catch 
A glimpse o' Poll avore the hatch, 
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The little things did run to meet 
Their friend wi' skippen tott'ren veet. 
An' thought noo other kiss so sweet 
As hers ; an' nwone could vind em out 
Such geames to meake em jump an' shout, 
As Poll they cluster'd round. 

An' now, since she've a-left em, all 
The pleace do miss her, gre't an' small. 
In vain vor them the zun do sheen 
Upon the lwonesome rwoad an' green ; 
Their zwing do hang vorgot between 

The leanen trees, vor they've a-lost 

The best o' maidens, to their cost,. 
The maid they cluster'd round. 



LOOKS A-KNOWN AVORE. 

While zome, a-gwain from pleace to pleace, 
Do daily meet wi' zome new ieace, 
When my day's work is at an end, 
Let me zit down at hwome, an' spend 
A happy hour wi' zome wold friend, 
An' by my own vire-zide rejaice 
In zome wold naighbour's welcome vaice, 
An' looks I knew avore, John. 

Why is it friends, that we've a-met 
By zuns that now ha' long a-zet, 
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Or winter vires that bleazed for wold 
An* young vo'k, now vor ever cwold, 
Be met wi' jay that can't be twold P 
Why, 'tis because they friends have all 
Our youthvul spring ha* left our fall, — 
The looks we knew avore, John. 

'Tis lively at a feair, among 
The chatten, laughen, shiften drong, 
When wold an* young, an' high an' low, 
Do streamy round an* to an' fro ; 
But what new feace that we don't know, 
Can ever meake woon's warm heart dance 
Among ten thousan', lik' a glance 
0' looks we knew avore, John. 

How of en have the wind a-shook 
The leaves off into yonder brook, 
Since vu'st we two, in youthvul strolls, 
Did ramble roun' them bubblen shoals ! 
An' oh ! that zome o' them young souls, 
That we in jay did play wi'then 
Could come back now, an' bring agean 
The looks we knew avore, John. 

So soon's the barley's dead an' down, 

The clover-leaf do rise vrom groun', 

An' wolder feazen do but goo 

To be a-vollow'd still by new ; 

But souls that be a-tried an' true 
Shall meet agean beyond the skies, 
An' bring to woone another's eyes 
The looks they knew avore, John, 
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THE MUSIC 0' THE DEAD. 

When music, in a heart that's true, 
Do kindle up wold loves anew, 
An' dim wet eyes, in feairest lights, 
Do zee but inward fancy's zights ; 
When creepen years, wi' with'ren blights, 

'V a-took off them that wer so dear, 

How touchen 'tis if we do hear 
The tuens o' the dead, John. 

When I, a-stannen in the lew 
0' trees a storm's a-beaten drough, 
Do zee the slanten mist a-drove 
By spiteful winds along the grove, 
An' hear their hollow sounds above 
My shelter'd head, do seem, as I 
Do think o' zunny days gone by, 
Lik' music vor the dead, John. 

Last night, as I wer gwain along 
The brook, I heard the milk-maid's zong 
A-ringen out so clear an' shrill 
Along the meads an' roun' the hill. 
I catch'd the tuen, an' stood still 

To hear 't ; 'twer woone that Jeane did zing 
A-vield a-milken in the spring, — 
Sweet music o' the dead, John. 

Don't tell o' zongs that be a-zung 

By young chaps now, wi' sheameless tongue : 
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Zing me wold ditties, that would start 
The maiden's tears, or stir my heart 
To teake in life a manly peart, — 

The wold vo'k's zongs that twold a teale, 
An' vollow'd round their mugs o' eale, 
The music o' the dead, John. 



THE PLEACE A TEALE'S A-TWOLD 0'. 

Why tidden vields, an' runnen brooks, 

Nor trees in spring or fall ; 
An 9 tidden woody slopes an' nooks, 

Do touch us mwost ov all ; 
An' tidden ivy that do cling 

By housen big an' wold', O, 
But this is, a'ter all, the thing, — 

The pleace a teale's a-twold o\ 

At Burn, where mother's young frien's know'd 

The vu'st her maiden neame, 
The zunny knaps, the narrow road 

An' green, be still the seame ; 
The squier's house, an' ev'ry ground 

That now his son ha' zwold, O, 
Ah' ev'ry wood he hunted round 

'S a pleace a teale's a-twold o\ 

The maid a-lov'd to our heart's core, 

The dearest of our kin, 
Do meake us like the very door 

Where they went out an' in. 
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Tis zome'hat touchen that bevel 
Poor flesh an* blood o' wold, 0, 

Do meake us like to zee so well 
The pleace a teale's a-twold o\ 

When blushen Jenny vu'st did come 

To zee our Poll o' nights, 
An' had to goo back leatish hwome, 

Where vo'k did zee the zights, 
A-chatten loud below the sky 

So dark, an* winds so cwold, 0, 
How proud I wer to zee her by 

The pleace the teale's a-twold o\ 

Zoo whether 'tis the humpy ground 

That wer a battle viel', 
Or mossy house, all ivy-bound, 

An' vallen down piece-meal; 
Or if 'tis but a scraggy tree, 

Where beauty smil'd o' wold, 
How dearly I do like to zee 

The pleace a teale's a-twold o\ 



AUNT'S TANTKUMS. 

Why yes, aunt Anne's a little staid, 
But kind an' merry, poor wold maid ! 
If we don't cut her heart wi' slights, 
She'll zit an' put our things to rights, 
Upon a hard day's work, o' nights ; 
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But zet her up, she's jia* kV vier, 
An' woe betide the woone that's nigh 'er, 
When she is in her tantrums. 

She'll toss her head, a-steppen out 
Such strides, an' fling the pails about ; 
An' slam the doors as she do goo, 
An' kick the cat out wi' her shoe, 
Enough to het her off in two. 
The bwoys do bundle out o' house, 
A-lassen they should get a towse, 
When aunt is in her tantrums. 

She whurr'd, woone day, the wooden bowl 
In such a veag at my poor poll ; 
It brush'd the heair above my crown, 
An' whizz'd on down upon the groun', 
An' knock'd the bantam cock right down ; 
But up he sprung, a-teaken flight 
Wi' t'others, clucken in a fright, 
Yrom aunt in such a tantrum ! 

But Dick stole in, an' reach'd en down 
The biggest blather to be voun', 
An' crope an' put en out o' zight 
Avore the vire, an' plimm'd en tight 
An' crack'd en' wi' the slice thereright. 
She scream'd, an' bundled out o' house, 
An' got so quiet as a mouse, — 
It frighten'd off her tantrum. 
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THE STWONEN PWORCH. 

A new house ! Yes, indeed ! a small, 
Straight, upstart thing, that, a'ter all, 
Do teake in only half the groun' 
The wold woone did avore 'twer down ; 
Wi' little windows straight an* flat, 
Not big enough to zun a-cat, 
An' dealen door a-meade so thin, * 

A puff o* wind would blow en in, 
"Where woone do vind a thing to knock 
So small's the hammer ov a clock, 
That wull but meake a little click 
About so loud's a clock do tick ! 
Gi'e me the wold house, wi 1 the wide 
An* lofty-lo'ted rooms inside ; 
An* wi' the stwonen pworch avore 
The nail-be studded woaken door, 
That had a knocker very little 
Less to handle than a bittle, 
That het a blow that vied so loud 
Drough house as thunder drough a cloud, 
An' meade the dog behind the door 
Growl out so deep's a bull do roar. 

In all the house, o' young an* wold, 
There werden woone but could a-twold 
When he'd noo wish to seek abrode 
Mwore jay than thik wold pworch bestow 'd ; 
For there, when yollor evenen shed 
His light agean the elem's head, 
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An' gnots did whiver in the zun, 
An' uncle's work wer all a-done, 
His whiffs o' melten smoke did roll 
Above his bend^n pipe's white bowl, 
While he did chat, or, zitten dumb, 
Injay his thoughts as they did come. 

An' Jimmy, wi' his croud below 

His chin, did dreve his nimble bow 

In tuens vor to meake us spring 

A-reelen, or in zongs to zing. 

An' there, between the dark an' light, 

Zot Poll by Willy's zide at night 

A-whisp'ren, while her eyes did zwim 

In jay avore the twilight dim ; 

An' when (to know if she wer near) 

Aunt call'd, did cry, "Yes, mother; here.' ! 

No, no ; I woulden gi'e thee thanks 
Vor fine white walls an' vloors o' planks, 
Nor doors a-painted up so fine. 
If I'd a wold grey house o' mine, 
Gi'e me vor all it should be small, 
A stwonen pworch instead 6't all. 



FARMERS' SONS. 

Ov all the chaps a-burnt so brown 
By zunny hills an' hollors, 

Ov all the whindlen chaps in town 
Wi' backs so weak as rollers, 
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There's nam that's half so light o' heart, 
(I'll bet, if thou't zay " done," min,) 

An' nam that's half so strong an' smart, 
'8 a merry farmer's son, min 

He'll fling a stwone so true's a shot, 

He'll jump so light's a cat ; 
He'll heave a waight up that would squot 

A weakly fellow flat. 
He wont gi'e up when things don't fay, 

But turn em into fun, min ; 
An' what's hard work to zome, is play 

Avore a farmer's son, min. 

His bwony earm an' knuckly vist 

('Tis best to meake a friend o't) 
Would het a fellow, that's a-miss'd, 

Half backward wi' the wind o't. 
Wi' such a chap at hand, a maid 

Would never goo a nun, min ; 
She'd have noo call to be afraid 

Bezide a farmer's son, min. 

He'll turn a vurrow, drough his length, 

So straight as eyes can look, 
Or pitch all day, wi' half his strength, 

At ev'ty pitch a pook ; 
An' then goo vower mile, or vive, 

To vind his friends in fun, min, 
Vor maidens be but dead alive 

'Ithout a fanner's son, min. 
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Zoo jay be in his heart so light, 

An' manly feace so brown ; 
An' health goo wi' en hwome at night, 

Vrom mead, or wood, or down. 
0* rich an* poor, o' high an* low, 

When all's a-zaid an' done, min, 
The smartest chap that I do know, 

'S a worken farmer's son, min. 



JEANE. 



We now mid hope vor better cheer, 
My smilfen wife o' twice vive year. 
Let others frown, if thou bist near 

Wi' hope upon thy brow, Jeans ; 
Vor I vu'st lov'd thee when thy light 
Young sheape vu'st grew to woman's height ; 
I lov'd thee near, an' out o' zight, 

An' I do love thee now, Jeane 

An' we've a-trod the sheenen bleade 
Ov eegrass in the zummer sheade, 
An' when the leaves begun to feade 

Wi' zummer in the weane, Jeane; 
An' we've a-wander'd drough the groun* 
O' swayen wheat a-turnen brown, 
An' we've a-stroll'd together roun' 

The brook an' drough the leane, Jeane. 
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An* nwone but I can ever tell 
Ov all thy tears that have a-vell, 
When trials meade thy bosom zwell, 

An* nwone but thou o' mine, Jeane ; 
An* now my heart, that heav'd wi' pride 
Back then to have thee at my zide, 
Do love thee mwore as years do slide, 

An' leave them times behine, Jeane. 



THE DREE WOAKS. 

By the brow o' thik hangen I spent all my youth, 

In the house that did peep out between 
The dree woaks, that in winter avworded their lewth, 

An' in zummer their sheade to the green ; 
An 1 there, as in zummer we play'd at our geames, 
We each own'd a tree, 
Vor we wer but dree, 
An' zoo the dree woaks wer a-call'd by our neames. 

A!h' two did grow scraggy out over the road, 

An' they wer call'd Jimmy's an' mine ; 
An' t'other wer Jeannet's, much kindlier grow'd, 

Wi' a knotless an' white ribbed rine. 
An 9 there, o' fine nights avore gwain in to rest, 
We did dance, vull o' life, 
To the sound o' the fife, 
Or play at some geame that poor Jeannet lik'd best. 
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Zoo happy wer we by the woaks o' the green, 

Till we lost sister Jeannet, our pride ; 
Vor when she wer come to her last blushen teen, 

She suddenly zicken'd an' died. 
An* avore the green leaves in the fall wer gone by, 
The lightnen struck dead 
Her woaken tree's head, 
An* left en a-stripp'd to the wintery sky. 

But woone ov his eacorns, a-zet in the fall, 

Come up the spring a'ter, below 
The trees at her head-stwone 'ithin the church-wall, 

An' mother, to see how did grow, 
Shed a tear ; an' when father an' she wer bwoth dead, 
There they wer laid deep 
Wi' their Jeannet to sleep, 
Wi' her at his zide, an' her tree at her head. 

i 
An' vo'k do still call the wold house Ahe dree woaks, 

Vor thik is a-reckon'd that's down, 
As mother, a-neamen her children to vo'ks, 

Meade dree when but two wer a-voun' ; 
An' zaid that herea'ter she knew she should zee 
Why God, that's above, 
Yound fit in his love 
To strike wi' his han' the poor maid an' her tree. 
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THE HWOME8TEAD A-VELL INTO HAND. 

The house where I wer born an* bred, 

Did own his woaken door, John, 
When vu'st he shelter'd father's head, 

An* gramfer's long avore, John. 
An' many a ramblen happy chile, 

An' chap so strong an' bwold, 
An' bloomen maid wi' playsome smile, 

Did call their hwome o' wold 

Thik rwof so warm, 

A kept vrom harm 

By elem trees that broke the storm. 

An' in the orcha'd out behind, 

The apple -trees in row, John, 
Did sway wi' moss about their rind 

Their heads a-nodden low, John. 
An' there, bezide some groun' vor corn, 

Two strips did skirt the road ; 
In woone the cow did toss her horn, 

While t'other wer a-mow'd, 
In June, below 
The lofty row 
Ov trees that in the hedge did grow. 

A-worken in our little patch 
0' parrock, rathe or leate, John, 

We little ho'd how vur mid stratch 
The squier's wide esteate, John. 
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Our hearts, so honest an' so true, 

Had little vor to fear ; 
Vor we could pay up all their due, 
An' gi'e a friend good cheer 
At hwome, below 
The lofty row 
0' trees a-swayen to an' fro. 

An' there in het, an' there in wet. 

We tweil'd wi' busy hands, John ; 
Vor ev'ry stroke o' work we het, 

Did better our own lands, John. 
But a'ter me, ov all my kin, 

Not woone can hold em on ; 
Vor we can't get a life put in 

Vor mine, when I'm a-gone 
Vrom thik wold brown 
Thatch rwof, a-boun' 
By elem trees a-grow&n roun'. 

Ov eight good hwomes, where, I can mind 

Vo'k liv'd upon their land, John, 
But dree be now a-left behind ; 

The rest ha' veil in hand, John, 
An' all the happy souls they fed 

Be scatter'd vur an' wide 
An' zome o'm be a-wanten bread, 

Zome, better off, ha' died, 
Noo mwore to ho 
Vor hwomes below 
The trees a-swayen to an' fro. 
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An' I could lead ye now all round 

The parish, if I would, John, 
An' show ye still the very ground 

Where vive good housen stood, John. 
In broken orcha'ds near the spot, 

A vew wold trees do stand ; 
But dew do vail where vo'k woonce zot 

About the burnen brand 
In housen warm, 
A-kept vrom harm 
By elems that did break the storm. 



THE GUIDE POST. 

Why thik wold post so long kept out, 
Upon the knap, his earms astrout, 
A-zend&n on the weary veet 
By where the dree cross rdads do meet ; 
An' I've a-come so much thik woy, 
Wi' happy heart a man or bwoy, 
That I'd a-meade, at last, a'most 
A friend o' thik wold guiden post. 

An' there, wi' woone white earm he show'd, 
Down over bridge, the Ley ton road ; 
Wi' woone, the leane a-leaden roun\ 
By Bradlinch hill, an' on to town ; 
An' wi' the last, the way to turn 
Drough common down to Kushiburn, — 

13 
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The road I lik'd to goo the mwost 
Ov all upon the guiden post. 

The Leyton road ha' lofty ranks 
Ov elem trees upon his banks ; 
The woone athirt the hill do show 
Us miles o' hedgy meads below ; 
An' he to Eushiburn is wide 
Wi' strips o* green along his zide, 
An' ouer brown-rwof'd house a-most 
In zight o* thik wold guiden post. 

An' when the hay-meakers did zwarm 
O' zummer evenens out vrom farm, 
The merry maidens an* the chaps, 
A -pear ten there wi' jokes an' slaps, 
Did goo, zome woone way off an' zouie 
Another, all a-zingen hwome ; 
Yor vew o'm had to goo, at mwost, 
A mile beyond the guiden post. 

Poor Nanny Brown, woone darkish night, 
When he'd a-been a-painted white, 
Wer frighten'd, near the gravel pits, 
So dead's a hammer into fits, 
A-thinken 'twer the ghost she know'd 
Did come an' haunt the Leyton road ; 
Though, a'ter all, poor Nanny's ghost 
Turn'd out to be the guiden post. 
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GWAIN TO FEAIR. 

To morrow stir so brisk's you can, 
An' get your work up under han' ; 
Vor 1 an' Jim, an* Poll's young man, 

Shall goo to feair ; an* zoo, 
If you wull let us gi' ye a earm 
Along the road, or in the zwarm 
0* vo'k, we'll keep ye out o' harm, 

An' gi' ye a feairen too. 

We won't stay leate there, I'll be boun' ; 
We'll bring our sheades off out o' town 
A mile avore the zun is down, 

If he's a-sheenen clear. 
Zoo when your work is all a-done, 
Your mother can't but let ye run 
An' zee a little o' the fun, 

There's nothSn there to fear* 



JBANB O* GRENLET MILL. 

When in happy times we met, 
Then by look an' deed I show'd, 

How my love wer all a-zet 
In the smiles that she bestow'd. 
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She mid have, o' left an 9 right, 
Maidens feairest to the zight ; 
I'd a-chose among em still, 
Pretty Jeane o* Grenley Mill. 

She wer feairer, by her cows 

In her work-day frock a-drest, 
Than the rest wi* scornvul brows 

All a-flanten in their best. 
Gay did seem, at feast or feair, 
Zights that I had her to sheare ; 
Gay would be my own heart still, 
But vor Jeane o' Grenley Mill. 

Jeane — a-checken ov her love — 

Lean'd to woone that, as she guess'd, 

Stood in worldly wealth above 
Me she know'd she lik'd the best. 

He wer wild, an* soon run drough 

All that he'd a-come into, 

Heartlessly a-treaten ill 

Pretty Jeane o* Grenley Mill. 

Oh ! poor Jenny ! thou'st a-tore 

Hopen love vrom my poor heart, 
Losen vrom thy own small store, 

All the better, sweeter peart. 
Hearts a-slighted must vorseake 
Slighters, though a-doom'd to break ; 
I must scorn, but love thee still* 
Pretty Jeane o* Grenley Mill. 
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Oh ! if ever thy soft eyes 

Could ha' turn'd vrom outward Bhqw, 
To a lover born to rise 

When a higher woone wer low ; 
If thy love, when zoo a-tried, 
Could ha' stood agean thy pride, 
How should I ha' lov'd thee still, 
Pretty Jeane o' Grenley Mill. 



THE BELLS OV ALDERBURNHAM. 

While now upon the win' do zwell 
The church-bells' evenen peal, O, 
Along the bottom, who can tell 

How touch'd my heart do veel, 0. 
To hear agean, as woonce they rung 
In holidays when I wer young, 
Wi' merry sound 
A-ringen round, 
The bells ov Alderburnham. 

Vor when they rung their gayest peals 

O' zome sweet day o' rest, O, 
We all did ramble drough the viel's, 

A-dress'd in all our best, O ; 

An' at the bridge or roaren weir, 

Or in the wood, or in the gleare 

Ov open ground, 

Did hear ring round 

The bells ov Alderburnham. 
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They bells, that now do ring above 

The young brides at church-door, 0, 
Woonce rung to bless their mothers' love, 

When they wer brides avore, O. 
An' sons in tow'r do still ring on 
The merry peals o' fathers gone, 
Noo mwore to sound, 
Or hear ring round, 
The bells ov Alderburnham. 

Ov happy peaks, how soon be zome 

A-wedded an* a-pearted ! 
Vor woone ov jay, what peals mid come 

To zome o's broken-hearted ! 

The stronger mid the sooner die, 

The gayer mid the sooner sigh ; 

An' who do know 

What grief's below 

The bells ov Alderburnham ! 

But still 'tis happiness to know 

That there's a God above us ; ' 
An' he, by day an' night, do ho 

Vor all o' us, an' love us, 
An' call us to His house, to heal 
Our hearts, by his own Znnday peal 
Ov bells a-rung 
Vor wold an' young, 
The bells ov Alderburnham. 
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THE GIRT WOLD HOUSE 0' MOSSY STWONE. 

The girt wold house o' mossy stwone, 
Up there upon the knap alwone, ' 
Had woonce a bleazen kitchen-vier, 
That cook'd vor poor-vo'k an* a squier. 
The very last ov all the reace 
That liv'd the squier o' the pleace, 
Died off when father wer a-born, 
An' now his kin be all vorlorn 
Vor ever, — vor he left noo son 
To teake the house o' mossy stwone. 
An' zoo he veil to other hands, 
An' gramfer took en wi' the lands : 
An' there when he, poor man, wer dead, 
My father shelter'd my young head. 
An' if I wer a squier, I 
Should like to spend my life an' die 
In thik wold house o' mossy stwone, 
Up there upon the knap alwone. 

Don't talk ov housen all o' brick, 

Wi' rocken walls nine inches thick, 

A-trigg'd together zide by zide 

In streets, wi' fronts a straddle wide, 

Wi' yards a-sprinkled wi' a mop, 

Too little vor a vrog to hop ; 

But let me live an' die where I 

Can zee the ground, an' trees, an' sky. 

The girt wold house o' mossy stwone 

Had wings vor either sheade or zun : 
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Woone where the zun did glitter drough, 
When vu'st he struck the mornen dew ; 
Woone feaced the evenen sky, an' woone 
Push'd out a pworch to zweaty noon : 
Zoo woone stood out to break the storm, 
An* meade another lew an' warm. 
An' there the timber'd copse rose high, 
Where birds did build an* heares did lie, 
An' beds o' greygles in the lew, 
Did deck in May the ground wi' blue. 
An' there wer hills an' slopen grounds, 
That they did ride about wi' hounds ; 
An' drough the mead did creep the brook 
Wi' bushy bank an' rushy nook, 
Where perch did lie in sheady holes 
Below the alder trees, an' shoals 
0' gudgeon darted by, to hide 
Theirzelves in hollows by the zide. 
An' there by lcanes a- win den deep, 
Wer mossy banks a-risen Bteep ; 
An' stwonen steps, so smooth an' wide, 
To stiles an' vootpaths at the zide ; 
An' there, so big's a little ground, 
The gearden wer a-wall'd all round ; 
An' up upon the wall wer bars 
A-sheaped all out in wheels an' stars, 
Vor vo'k to walk, an' look out drough 
Vrom trees o' green to hills o' blue. 
An' there wer walks o' peavement, broad 
Enough to meake a carriage-road, 
Where steately leadies woonce did use 
To walk wi' hoops an' high-heel shoes, 
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When yonder hollow woak wer sound, 

Avore the walls wer ivy-bound, 

Avore the elems met above 

The road between em, where they drove 

Their coach all up or down the road 

A-comen hwome or gwain abroad. 

The zummer air o' thease green hill 

'V a-heav'd in bosoms now all still, 

An' all their hopes an' all their tears 

Be unknown things ov other years. 

But if, in heaven, souls be free 

To come back here ; or there can be 

An' e'thly pleace to meake em come 

To zee it vrom a better hwome, — 

Then what's a-twold us mid be right, 

That still, at dead o' tongueless night, 

Their gauzy sheapes do come an' glide 

By vootways o* their youthvul pride, 

An' while the trees do stan' that grew 

Vor them, or walls or steps they knew 

Do bide in pleace, they'll always come 

To look upon their e'thly hwome. 

Zoo I would always let alwone 

The girt wold house o' mossy stwone : 

I woulden pull a wing o'n down, 

To meake ther speechless sheades to frown ; 

Vor when our souls, mid woonce become 

Lik' their's, all bodiless an' dumb, 

How good to think that we mid vind 

Zome thought vrom them we left behind, 

An' that zome love mid still unite 

The hearts o' blood wi' souls o' light. 
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Zoo, if 'twer mine, I'd let alwone 
The girt wold house o' mossy stwone. 



A WITCH. 

Thebe's thik wold hag, Moll Brown, look zee, jus 9 past ! 

I wish the ugly sly wold witch 

Would tumble over into ditch ; 

I woulden pull her out not very vast. • 

No, no. I don't think she's a bit belied, 

No, she's a witch, aye, Moll is evil-eyed. 

Yor I do know o' many a-witheren blight 

A-cast on vo'k by Molly's mutter'd spite ; 

She did woone time a dreadvul deal o' harm 

To Farmer GrufFs vo'k, down at Lower Farm. 

Yor there, woone day, they happened to offend her, 

An' not a little to their sorrow, 

Because they woulden gi'e or lend her 

Zome 'hat she come to bag or borrow ; 

An' zoo, they soon begun to vind 

That she'd agone an' left behind 

Her evil will that had such pow'r, 

That she did meake their milk an' efile turn zour, 

An' addle all the aggs their vowls did lay ; 

They coulden vetch the butter in the churn, 

An' all the cheese begun to turn 

All back agean to curds an' whey ; 

The little pigs, a-runnen wi' the zow 

Did zicken, zomehow, noobody knew how, 
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An' vail, an' turn their snouts toward the sky. 

An' only gi'e woone little grunt, an' die ; 

An' all the little ducks an' chicken 

Wer death-struck out in yard a-picken 

Their bits o' food, an' veil upon their head, 

An' flapp'd their wings an' dropp'd down dead. 

They coulden fat the calves, they woulden thrive ; 

They coulden seave their lambs alive ; 

Their sheep wer all a-coath'd, or gi'ed noo wool ; 

The hosses veil away to skin an' bwones, 

An' got so weak they coulden pull 

A half a peck o' stwones : 

The dog got dead-alive an' drowsy, 

The cat veil zick an' woulden mousy ; 

An' every time the vo'k went up to bed, 

They wer a- hag-rod till they wer half dead. 

They us'd to keep her out o' house, 'tis true, 

A-nailen up at door a hosses shoe ; 

An' I've a-heard the farmer's wife did try 

To dawk a needdle or a pin 

In drough her wold hard wither'd skin 

An' draw her blood, a-comdn by : 

But she could never vetch a drap, 

For all the pins did ply an' needdles snap 

Agean her skin ; an' that, in coo'se, 

Did meake the hag bewitch em woo'se. 
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Eclogue. 

THE TIMES. 
John an 9 Tom, 

JOHN. 

Well, Tom, how be'st P Zoo thou'st a-got thy neame 
Among the leaguers, then, as I've a-heard. 

TOM. 

Aye, John, I have, John ; an' I ben't afeard 
To own it. Why, who woulden do the seame ? 
We shant goo on lik' this long, I can tell ye. 
Bread is so high an' wages be so low, 
That, a'ter worken lik' a hoss, you know, 
A man can't earn enough to vill his belly. 

JOHN. 

Ah ! well ! Now there, you know, if I wer sure 
That theasem men would gi'e me work to do 
All drough the year, an 1 always pay me mwore 
Than I'm a-earnfen now, I'd jein em too. 
If I wer sure they'd bring down things so cheap, 
That what mid buy a pound o' mutton now 
Would buy the hinder quarters, or the sheep, 
Or what wull buy a pig would buy a cow : 
In short, if they could meake a shilleu goo 
In market just so vur as two, 
Why then, d'ye know, I'd be their man ; 
But, hang it ! I don't think they can. 
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TOM. 

Why yes they can, though you don't know't, 

An' theasem men can meake it clear. 

Why vu'st they'd zend up members ev'ry .year 

To Parli'ment, an' ev'ry man would vote ; 

Vor if a fellow midden be a squier, 

He mid be just so fit to vote, an' goo 

Te meake the laws at Lon'on, too, 

As many that do hold their noses higher. 

Why shoulden fellow meake good laws an' speeches 

A-dressed in fusti'n cwoats an' cord'roy breeches ? 

Or why should hooks an' shovels, zives an' axes, 

Keep any man vrom voten o' the taxes P 

An' when the poor've a-got a sheare 

In meaken laws, they'll teake good ceare 

To meake some good woones vor the poor. 

Do stan' by reason, John ; because 

The men that be to meake the laws, 

Will meake em vor theirzelves, you mid be sure. 

JOHN. 

Yes, that they wull. The men that you mid trust 
To help you, Tom, would help their own zelves vu'st. 

TOM. 

Aye, aye. But we would have a better plan 
O' voten, than the woone we got. A man, 
As things be now, you know, can't goo an' vote 
Agean another man, but he must know't. 
We'll have a box an' balls, vor voten men 
To pop their hands 'ithin, d'ye know ; an' then, 
If woone don't happen vor to lik' a man, 
He'll drop a little black ball vrom his han', 
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An' zend en hwome agean. He woon't be led 
To choose a man to teake away his bread. 

JOHN. 

Bat if a man you midden like to 'front, 
Should chance to call upon ye, Tom, zome day, 
An* ax ye vor your vote, what could ye zay ? 
Why if you woulden answer, or should grunt 
Or bark, he'd know you'd mean " I won't." 
To promise woone a vote an' not to gi'e't, 
Is but to be a liar an' a cheat. 
An' then, bezides, when he did count the balls, 
An' vind white promises a-turn'd half black ; 
Why then he'd think the voters all a pack 
0' rogues together, — ev'ry woone o'm false. 
An' if he had the power, very soon 
Perhaps he'd vail upon em, ev'ry woone. 
The times be pinchen me, so well as you, 
But I can't tell what ever they can do. 

TOM. 

Why meake the farmers gi'e their leabourfen men 
Mwore wages, — half or twice so much agean 
As what they got. 

JOflN. 

But, Thomas, you can't meake 
A man pay mwore away than he can teake. 
If you do meake en gi'e, to till a vield, 
So much agean as what the groun' do yield, 
He'll shut out farmen — or he'll be a goose — 
An' goo an' put his money out to use. 
Wages be low because the hands be plenty ; 
They mid be higher if the hands wer skenty. 
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Leabour, the se&me's the produce o* the vield, 
Do zell at market price — jist what 'till yield. 
Thou wouldsten gi'e a zix pence, I do guess, 
Vor zix fresh aggs, if zix did zell vor less. 
If theasem vo'k could come an* meake mwore lands, 
If they could teake wold England in their hands 
An' stratch it out jist twice so big agean, 
They'd be a-doen some'hat vor us then. 

TOM. 

But if they wer a-zent to Parli'ment 

To meake the laws, dost know, as I've a-zaid, 

They'd knock the corn-laws in the head ; 

An' then the landlards must let down their rent, 

An' we should very soon have cheaper bread : 

Farmers would gi'e less money vor their lands. 

JOHN. 

Aye, zoo they mid, an' prices mid be low'r » 

Vor what their land would yield ; an' zoo their hands 

Would be jist where they wer avore. 

An' if thease men wer all to hold together, 

They coulden meake new laws to change the weather ! 

They ben't so mighty as to think o' frightenen 

The vrost an' rain, the thunder an' the lightened ! 

An' as vor me, I don't know what to think 

0' them there fine, big-talken, cunnen, 

Strange men, a-comen down vrom Lon'on. 

Why they don't stint theirzelves, but eat an' drink 

The best at public-house where they do stay ; 

They don't work gratis, they do get their pay. 

They woulden pinch theirzelves to do us good, 

Nor gi'e their money vor to buy us food. 
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D'ye think, if we should meet em in the street 
Zome day in Lon'on, they would stand a treat? 

TOM. 

They be a-paid, because they be a-zent 
By corn-law vo'k that be the poor man's friends, 
To tell us all how we mid gain our ends, 
A-zenden peapers up to Parli'ment. 

JOHN. 

Ah 1 teake ceare how dost trust em. Dost thou know 

The funny feable o' the pig an' crow P 

Woone time a crow begun to strut an* hop 

About some groun' that men'd a-been a-drillen 

Wi' barley or some wheat, in hopes o' villen 

Wi' good fresh corn his empty crop. 

But lik' a thief, he didden like the pains 

O' worken hard to geten a vew grains; 

Zoo while the sleeky rogue wer there a-hunten, 

Wi* little luck, vor corns that mid be vound 

A-pecken vor, he heard a pig a-grunten 

Just t'other zide o' hedge, in t'other ground. 

" Ah 1 " thought the cunnen rogue, an' gi'ed a hop, 

" Ah ! that's the way vor me to vill my crop ; 

Aye, that's the plan, if nothen don't defeat it. 

If I can get thik pig to bring his snout 

In here a bit an' turn the barley out, 

Why, hang it ! I shall only have to eat it." 

Wi' that he vied up straight upon a woak, 

An' bowen, lik' a man at hustens spoke : 

H My friend," zaid he, " that's poorish liven vor ye 

In thik there leaze. Why I be very zorry 

To zee how they hard-hearted vo'k do sarve ye. 

You can't live there. Why ! do they mean to starve ye ? * 
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" Ees," zaid the pig, a-grunten, " ees ; 

What wi' the hosses an' the geese, 

There's only docks an* thissles here to chaw. 

Instead o' liven well on good warm straw, 

I got to grub out here, where I can't pick 

Enough to meake me half an ounce o' flick." 

" Well," zaid the crow, " d'ye know, if you'll stan' that, 

You mussen think, my friend, o' getten fat. 

D'ye want some better keep ? Vor if you do, 

Why, as a friend, I be a-come to tell ye, 

That if you'll come an' jus' get drough 

Thease gap up here, why you mid vill your belly. 

Why they've a-been a-drillen corn, d'ye know, 

In thease here piece o' groun' below ; 

An' if you'll just put in your snout, 

An' run en up along a {drill, 

Why, hang it ! you mid grub it out, 

An' eat, an' eat your vill. 

Their idden any fear that vo'k mid come, 

Vor all the men be jist a-gone in hwome." 

The pig, believen ev'ry single word 

That wer a-twold en by the cunnen bird 

Wer only vor his good, an' that 'twer true, 

Just gi'ed a grunt an' bundled drough, 

An' het his nose, wi' all his might an' main, 

Bight up a drill, a-routen up the grain ; 

An' as the cunnen crow did gi'e a caw 

A-praisen 6'n, oh ! he did veel so proud ! 

An' worked, an' blowed, an' toss'd, an' ploughed 

The while the cunnen crow did vill his maw. 

An' a'ter worken till his bwones 

Bid eache, he soon begun to veel 

14 
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That he should never get a meal, 

Unless he dined on dirt an' stwones. 

" Well," zaid the crow, " why don't ye eat ? " 

" Eat what, 1 wonder I " zaid the heairy plougher, 

A-brislen up an' looken rather zour ; 

" I don't think dirt an' flints be any treat." 

" Well," zaid thocrow, " why you be blind. 

What 1 don't ye zee how thick the corn do lie 

Among the dirt P An' don't ye zee how I 

Do pick up all that you do leave behind P 

I'm zorry that your bill should be so snubby." 

" No," zaid the pig, " methinks that I do zee 

My bill will do uncommon well vor thee, 

Vor thine wull peck an' mine wull grubby." 

An' just wi' this a-zaid by mister Flick 

To mister Crow, wold John the farmer's man 

Come up, a-zwingen in his han' 

A good long knotty stick, 

An' laid it on, wi' all his might, 

The poor pig's vlitches, left an' right ; 

While mister Crow, that talk'd so fine 

O' friendship, left the pig behine, 

An' vied away upon a distant tree, 

Vor pigs can only grub, but crows can vlee. 

TOM. 

Aye, thik there teale mid do vor childern's books ; 

But you wull vind it hardish vor ye 

To frighten me, John, wi' a storry 

O' silly pigs an' cunnen rooks. 

If we be grubben pigs, why then, I s'pose, 

The farmers an' the great woones be the crows. 
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JOHN. 

'Tis very odd there idden any friend 

To poor-Yo'k hereabout, but men mus' come 

To do us good away vrom t'other end 

0' England ! Han't we any frien's near hwome ? 

I mus' zay, Thomas, that 'tis rather odd 

That strangers should become so ray civil, — 

That ouer vo'k be childern o' the Devil, 

An' other vo'k be ail the vo'k o' God ! 

If we've a-got a friend at all, 

Why who can tell — I'm sure thou cassen — 

But that the squier, or the pa'son, 

Mid be our friend, Tom, a'ter all? 

The times be hard, 'tis true ! an' they that got 

His blessens, shoulden let theirzelves vorget 

How 'tis where vo'k do never zet 

A bit o' meat within their rusty pot. 

The man a-zitten in his easy chair 

To flesh, an' vowl, an' vish, should try to speare 

The poor, thease times, a little vrom his store ; 

An' if he don't, why sin is at his door. 

TOM. 

Ah ! we won't look to that ; we'll have our right, — 
If not by feair means, then we wull by might. 
We'll meake times better vor us ; we'll be free 
Ov other vo'k an' others' charity. 

JOHN. 

Ah ! I do think you mid as well be quiet ; 
You'll meake things worse, i'-ma'-be, by a riot. 
You'll get into a mess, Tom, I'm afeard ; 
You'll goo vor wool, an' then come hwome a-shear'd. 
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OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 



"This is undoubtedly the best work hitherto published on the 
Dialects of Yorkshire in general, and of Leeds in particular. The 
author, we believe one of our fellow-townsmen — for his introduc- 
tory remarks are dated " Leeds, March, 1861," — has used not 
only great industry, but much keen observation, and has pro- 
duced a book which will everywhere be received as a valuable 
addition to the archaeological literature of England." — Leeds 
Intelligencer. 

" A very painstaking townsman has committed the provincial- 
isms of this district to print, in a well-printed volume of 450 
pages, of which the bulk is made up of a full glossary of local 
terms — both the corruptions and the peculiar similes which have 
grown up among the various artisan class of the town — similes 
which have been borrowed from their own special trades, and 
which are principally appropriate to, and understandable by, 
themselves. The introduction is a well written essay on the 
dialectic distinctions of the district." — Leeds Times. 

" If any of our readers have a taste for this kind of reading, 
they will, doubtless, find pleasure in the volume before us, as it 
includes several interesting tales and sketches, written in the 
freest vernacular of the several districts, and a carefully compiled 
glossary, embodying avast amount of information and folk-lore." 
— York Herald. 

"His account of the various Dialects of Yorkshire, as well as 
his statements respecting the manners and customs of its curious 
classes and semi-barbarous tribes, are alike strange and instructive. 
He shows at the same time a desire to preserve what is of genuine 
antiquity, and points out the manner in which language becomes 
corrupted. His theory upon the latter point is worth listening 
to." — London Review. 
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[SPECIMEN.] 

4 

" Ah weant if tuh doesn't hod thee noise — luke 
at t'other woman— dash ! shoo is flaad issant shuh ! " 

" Wah shoo stares like a throttled cat ! " 

"Whears tuh barn ?" 

"Hoo onnywhere. What sort on a gaffer is 
thine Bill ?" 

" Hoa ! tak this eassel-top art o' me pocket, t' 
peg's ramming intul muh,— I can't reitch it. Thear, 
len' us hod. What did tuh saay befoar? — haw — 
what sort on a gaffer hed e. Wah ah've left t' 
owd un?" 

"Hestuh?" 

"Aye lad." 

"Did hepoakthuh?" 

"Noa lad, my mother hed a fratch wi' him." 

" Dash ! that wur jolly worn't it ? " 

"Aye lad — by gow lad shoo did wire in." 

" What did shoo saay ? " 

" Shoo said shood tak muh hoam an' brek coils 
ower iny head afore shood let muh stop fur sich a 
waage." 

" Thad be awal reight then owd un? " 

" Aye lad, ah couldn't 'a' been pleasder." 

" What else did shoo saay ? " 

" Shoo teld him he'd'hev it if they sat on't, bud 
sich as her mud du as they liked fur what he cared." 

"Aye! what else?" 

" Shoo said he wur a rascal upheaped and down- 
thrussen." 

" Dash ! ah sud 'a' liked to ha' been thear." 
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305 

[scraped the] muck offan't [literally offen the] doorstans?" 
".Goan an* inuckan't [mucken it— dirtied it] awal ower!" 
"Whoas scrubban't?"— that is, "Who's scrubben" or, 
' scrubbed it ! ' " Weshan't," or, tveshen it, for ' washed it ; ' 
"killan't," or, killen it, for € killed it;' "hottan't" or, 
hurten it, for 'hurt it;' "slappan't," or, slappen it, for 
* slapped it ;' " muggan't," or, muggen it, for " mugged," or, 
'beat it;' "sweepan't," or sweepen it, for 'swept it;* 
"boxan't," or, boxen it, for 'boxed it j ' "lovan't," or loven 
it, for 'loved it ; ' " sungan't," or, sung en it, for 'sung it ; * 
" splettan't," or, spletten it, for ' split it ; ' " funnan't, or, 
jounden it, for * found it ; ' and thus " suppan't " (suppen if) 9 
"drunkan't," "awallan't," "loupan't," "swillan't," "walk- 
an't," " runnan't," " claim an' t " [claim, to plaster with dirt] 5 
"flungan't," "huggan 't," "samman't," "feelan't," "smooran't," 
"choakan't," "fellan't," "tossan't," "firean't," "loisean't," 
[losenit] "hoatan't," "naalan't," "teeman't," "screwan't," 
"crushan't," "liggan't," "liftan't," "lowan't," "stretehan't," 
" poolan't," [pullen if], " sendan't," " hoppan't," " square- 
an't," "roundan't," " flaadan't," " cronkan't " [cronk— -to 
peak], "fillan't," "emptyan't," " hun-geran't," [hungeren 
it], " tullan't," " byan't," (both these prepositions) " smash- 
an't," and a large number (probably all in use) of other verbs 
are so treated. The list of a few past tenses given under the 
head " Shotten," — all have the termination arit, and are 
perhaps so used more frequently than in the form given there. 

FOND. Foolish. "Doan't tawak so fond, pretha!" "T' 
fondest fellah ah iwer clapt me ees on — ah think furstire 
it's fonder an' fonder at he gets ivvry daay I " A mother 
checks or rebukes her child by calling out, " Now fondy ! " 

FONDLING. A fool. 

FORE-ANENT. "Anent" and "Anenst " have oftenest the 
or meaning of besides, side by side ; and oppo- 

FOBE-ANENST. site (a meaning which those words some- 
times have) is more accurately rendered " fore-anent," or 
fore-anenst." Soldiers march " anent " or abreast of each 
other, but the officer in command "fore-anent" them, or 
opposite in front. 
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JOHN WESLEY.— Narrative of a Remarkable Transaction in 
the Early Life of John Wesley. Now first Printed, second 
edition, to which is added, a Review of the work, by the late 
Rev. Joseph Hunteb, F.S.A. 8vo, sewed. 2s 

A very curious love affair between J. W. and his housekeeper ; it gives a 
curious insight into the early economy of the Methodists. It is entirely un- 
known to all Wesley's biographers. 
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NEW ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE LIFE, STUDIES, AND 
WRITINGS OF SHAKESPEARE, by the Rev. Joseph 
Hunter. 2 vols. 8vo, cloth. 7s 6d (original price £1. Is) 
Supplementary to all editions of the works of the Poet. 
*«• Part 2, price 8*, and Parts 3, 4, and 5, together price 3*, may be had 
to complete copies. 

A LIFE OF SHAKESPEARE ; including many particulars re- 
specting the Poet and his Family, never More published. By 
J. O. Halliwell, F.R.S., &c. In one handsome volume, 8vo, 
illustrated with 76 engravings on wood, of objects, most of 
which are new, f row drawings by Fair holt, cloth. 15* 

This work contains upwards of forty documents respecting Shakespeare and 
his family, never before published, besides numerous others, indirectly illus- 
trating the poet's biography. All the anecdotes and traditions concerning 
Shakespeare are here, tor the first time, collected, and much new light is 
thrown on his personal history, by papers exhibiting him as selling Malt, 
Stone, be. Of the seventy-six engravings which illustrate the volume, mars 
than fifty have never before been engraved. 

It is the only life of Shakespeare to be bought separately from his works. 

A CRITICAL EXAMINATION OF THE TEXT OF 
SHAKESPEARE ; together with Notes on his Plays & Poems, 
by the late W. Sidney Walker. Edited by W. Nanson 
Lbttsoh. 8 vols, foolscap 8vo, cloth. IBs 

SHAKESPEARE'S VERSIFICATION, and its Apparent Ir- . 
regularities explained by Examples from early and late English 
Writers. By W. Sidney Walker. Fcap. 8vo, cloth. 6s 

"The reader of Shakespeare would do well to make himself acquainted 
with this excellent little book, previous to entering upon the study of the 
poet." — Mr. Singer, in the Preface to hie New Edition of Shakespeare. 

A FEW NOTES ON SHAKESPEARE, with Occasional Re- 
marks on the Emendations of the Manuscript-Corrector in 
Mr. Collier's copy of the folio, 1632, by the Rev. Alexander 
Dyce. 8vo, cloth. 5« 

"Mr Dyce's Notes are "peculiarly delightful, from the stores of instruc- 
tion with which his extensive readiugnot only among our writers, but among 
those of other countries, especially of the Italian poets, has enabled him to 
enrich them. All that he has recorded is valuable. We read his little volume 
with pleasure, and close it with regret."— Literary Gazette. 

STRICTURES ON MR. COLLIER'S NEW EDITION OF 
SHAKESPEARE, published in 1858, by the Rev. Alexander 
Dyce. 8vo, cloth. Is 6d 

CURSORY NOTES ON VARIOUS PASSAGES IN THE 
TEXT OF BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER, as edited by 
the Rev. Alexander Dyce, and on his " Few Notes on Shake- 
speare," by the Rev. John Mitfobd. 8vo, sewed. 2s 6d 

ANGLO-SAXON DELECTUS ; serving as a first Class- Book 
to the Language, by the Rev. W. Barnes, B.D., of St. John's 
College, Cambridge. 12mo, cloth. 2s 6d 
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COMPENDIOUS ANGLO-SAXON AND ENGLISH DIC- 
TIONARY, by the Rev. J. Bosworth, D.D., F.R.S., &c, 
Anglo-Saxon Professor in the University of Oxford. 8ro, 
closely printed in treble columns. \2s 

GUIDE TO THE ANGLO-SAXON TONGUE; on the Basis 
of Professor Rask's Grammar ; to which are added Reading 
Lessons, in Verse and Prose, with Notes for the use of Learners, 
by E. J. Vernon, B.A., Oxon. 12mo 9 m cloth. 5s 

" Mr. Vernon has, we think, acted wisely in taking Rask for his model ; 
but let no one suppose from the title that the book is merely a compilation 
from the work of that philologist. The accidence is abridged fiom Rask, 
with constant revision, correction, and modification; but the syntax, a most 
important portion of the book, is original, and is compiled with great care 
and skill; and the latter half of the volume consists ot a well-chosen selec- 
tion of extracts from Anglo-Saxon writers, in prose and verse, for tiie practice 
of the student, who will find great assistance in reading them from the gram- 
matical notes with which they are accompanied, and from the glossary which 
follows them. Tin's volume, well studied, will enable any one to read with 
ease the generality of Anglo-Saxon writers; and its cheapness places it within 
the reach of ever}* class. It has our hearty recommendation." — Literary 
Gazette. 

A PHILOLOGICAL GRAMMAR, grounded upon English, 
and formed from a comparison of more than Sixty Lan- 
guages. Being an Introduction to the Science of Gram- 
mars of all Languages, especially English, Latin, and Greek. 
By the Rev. W. Baunks, B.D., 'of St. John's College, Cam- 
bridge ; Author of " Poems in the Dorset Dialect," " Anglo- 
Saxon Delectus," &c. 8vo (pp. 322), cloth. 9s 

" Mr Barnes' work is an excellent specimen of the manner in which the 
ndvancing study of Philology may be brought to illustrate and enrich a 
scientific exposition ol Knglish Grammar." — Edinburgh Guardian. 

TIW, or a View of the Roots and Stems of the Engli>h as a 
Teutonic Tongue. By the Rev. W. Barnes, B.D., Author of 
the " Dorset Poems," " Philological Grammar," " Anglo-Saxon 
Delectus," &c. Fcap. 8vo, cloth. 6> 

" I hold that my primary roots are the roots of all the Teutonic languages ; 
and if my view is the true 'one, it must ultimately he taken up by the German 
and other Teutonic grammarians, and applied to their languages."— The 
Author. 

PHILOLOGICAL PROOFS OF THE ORIGINAL UNITY 
AND RECENT ORIGIN OF THE HUMAN RACE, de- 
rived from a Comparison of the Languages of Europe, Asia, 
Africa, and America, by A. J. Johnes. 8vo, cloth (original 
price 12* 6d). 6s 

Printed at the suggestion of Dr. Prichard, to whose works it will be found 
a useful supplement. 

CONTRIBUTIONS TO LITERATURE, Historical, Anti- 
quarian, and Metrical. By Mabk Antony Loweb, M.A., 
F.S. A., Author of " Essays on English Surnames," M Curiosities 
of Heraldry," Ac. Post 8vo, woodcuts, cloth. Is Qd 
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THE VISION AND CREED OF PIEStS PLOUGHMAN, 
edited by Thomas Weight ; a New Edition, Revised, with 
Additions to the Notes and Glossary. 2 vols, foolscap 8vo, 
cloth. 10* 

" The • Vision of Piers Ploughman * is one of the most precious a nd interest- 
ing monuments of tbe English Language and Literature, and also of the 
social and political condition of the country during the fourteenth century. 
... Its author is not certainly known, but its time of composition can, 
by internal evidence, be fixed at about the year 1362. On this und on all 
matters bearing upon the origin and object of the poem, Mr. Wright's his- 
torical introduction gives ample information in the thirteen 

years that have passed since the first edition of the present text was published 
by the late Mr. Pickering, our old literature and history has been more 
studied, and we trust that a large circle of readers will be prepared to wel- 

* come this cheaper and carefully revised reprint."— Literary Gazette. 
ARCHAEOLOGICAL INDEX TO REMAINS OF ANTI- 
QUITY OF THE CELTIC, ROMANO-BRITISH, AND 
ANGLO-SAXON PERIODS. By John Yonge Akebman, 
Fellow and late Secretary of the Society of Antiquaries. 8vo, 
illustrated with numerous engravings, comprising upwards of 

jive hundred objects, cloth, 15* 

This work, though intended as an introduction and a guide to the study of 
our early antiquities, will, it is hoped, alsu prove of service as a book of refer- 
ence to the practised Archaeologist. 

" One of the first wants of an incipient Antiquary is the facility of compari- 
son ; and here it is furnished him at one glance. The Plates, indeed, form 
the most valuable part of the book, both by their number and judicious selec- 
tion of types and examples which they contain. It is a book which we can, 
on this account, safely and warmly recommend to all who are interested in 

• the antiquities of their native land.*' — Literary Gazette. 

REMAINS OF PAGAN SAXONDUM, principally from Tu- 
muli in England, drawn from the Originals. Described and 
Illustrated by John Yonge Akebman, F.S. A. One handsome 
volume, 4>to, illustrated with 40 coloured plates, half 
morocco. £3. 

PATRON YMICA BRITANNICA, a Dictionary of Family 
Names. By ^f aek Antony Lowes, M.A., F.S.A. Royal 
8vo, pp. 500, with illustrations, cloth. £1. 5* 

This work is the result of a study of British Family Names, extending over 
more than twenty years. The favourable reception which the Author's 
" English Surnames " obtained in the sale of Three Editions, and the many 
hundreds of communications to which that work gave rise, have convinced 
him that the subject is one in which considerable interest is felt. He has 
therefore been induced to devote a large amount of attention to the origin, 
meaning, and history of our family designations — a subject which, when in- 
vestigated in the light of ancient records and of modern philology, proves 
highly illustrative of many habits and customs of our ancestors, and forms a 
very curious branch of Archaeology. 

The present work is by no means intended to supersede the "English Sur- 
names." That publication bears the same relation to the Patronymic* as 
the grammar of a language does to its dictionary. There the principles upon 
which surnames were assumed are discussed, and a considerable number of 
them are classified, hut here many thousands of family names are treated 
individually and alphabetically. 
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INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF ANCIENT AND 
MODERN COINS. By J. Y. Axeman, F.S.A. Fcap. 8vo, 
with numerous wood engravings from the original Coins {am 
excellent introductory book), cloth, 6s 6d 

A MANUAL FOR THE GENEALOGIST, Topographer, An- 
tiquary, and Legal Professor, consisting of Descriptions of 
PubKc Records, Parochial and other Registers, Wills, County 
and Family Histories, Heraldic Collections in Public Libraries, 
&c, &c. By Richard Sims, of the British Museum* Compiler 
of the "Index to the Beralds' Visitations," the « Mand-book 
to the Library of the British Museum," $c. 8vo, Second 
Edition, pp. 540, cloth, lbs 

This work will be found indispensable by those engaged in the study of 
Family History and Heraldry, and by the compiler oi County and Local 
History, the Antiquary and the Lawyer. 

HANDBOOK TO THE LIBRARY OF THE BRITISH 
MUSEUM ; containing a brief History of its Formation, and 
of the various Collections of which it is composed ; Descrip- 
tions of the Catalogues in present use ; Classed Lists of the 
Manuscripts, Ac. ; and a variety of information indispensable 
for Literary Men ; with some Account of the principal Public 
Libraries in London. By Riohabd Sims. Small 8vo (pp. 
438), with map and plan, cloth, 6s 

ESSAYS ON THE LITERATURE, Popular Superstitions, and 
History of England in the Middle Ages. By Thomas 
Weight, M.A., F.S.A. 2 vols, post 8vo, elegantly printed, 
cloth, 16s 

Contents: Essay I. Anglo-Saxon Poetry— 2. Anglo-Norman Poetry— 8. 
Chansons de Geste, or historical romances of the Middle Ages— 4. Proverbs 
and Popular Sayings — 6. Anglo-Latin Poets of the Twelfth Century— 
6. AbelRtd and the Scholastic Philosophy— 7. Dr. Grimm's German Mythology 
—8. .National Fairy Mythology of England— 9. Popular Superstitions of 
Modem Greece, ana their connexion with the English— 10. Friar Rush and 
the Frolicsome Elves— 11. Dunlop's History of miction— 12. History and 
Transmission of Popular Stories— IS. Poetry of History— 14. Adventures of 
Hereward the Saxon— 15. Story of Eustace the Monk— 16. History of Fulke 
Fitz^arine— 17- Popular Cycle of Robin Hood Ballads— 18. Conquest of Ire- 
land by the Anglo-Normans— 19. Old English Political Songs— 20. Dunbar, 
the Scottish Poet. 

PLAYING CARDS.— Facts and Speculations on the History 
of Ploying Cards in Europe. By W. A. Chatto, author of 
the " History of Wood Engraving, with Illustrations by J. 
Jackson." 8vo, profusely illustrated with engravings, both 
plain and coloured, cloth, £1, Is 

ESSAY ON ARCHAEOLOGICAL SUBJECTS, and on various 
Questions connected with the History of Art, Science, and 
Literature in the Middle Ages. By Thomas Wright, M.A., 
F.S.A., Corresponding Member of the Institute of France, Ac. 
2 vols, post 8vo, printed by Whittingham, illustrated with 
120 engravings, cloth. 16s 
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ENGLISH SURNAMES. An Essay on Family Nomenclature, 
Historical, Etymological, and Humourous. With several 
Illustrative Appendices. By Mask Antony Lower, M.A. 
2 vols, post 8vo, Thibd Edition, enlarged, woodcuts, 
cloth. 12s 

This new and much improved edition, besides a great enlargement of the 
chapters contained in the previous editions, comprises several that are 
entirely new, together with Notes on Scottish, Irish, and Norman Surnames. 
The " Additional Prolusions," besides the articles on Rebuses, Allusive 
Arms, and the Roll of Battel Abbey, contains dissertations on Inn Signs, 
and remarks on Christian Names; with a copious Index of many thousand 
names. These features render "English Surnames'' rather a new work 
than a new edition. 

THE NURSERY RHYMES OP ENGLAND, collected chiefly 
from Oral Tradition. By James Orchard Halliwell, F.R.S., 
&c. The Sixth edition, enlarged, with many Designs by 
W. B. Scott, Director of the School of Design, Newoastle-dn- 
Tyne. 12mo, cloth, gilt leaves. 4* 6d 

The largest collection ever formed of these old ditties. 

POPULAR RHYMES AND NURSERY TALES, with His- 
torical Elucidations. Collected by J. O. Halliwell. 12mo, 
cloth. 4a 6d 

This very interesting volume on the Traditional Literature of England is 
divided into Nursery Antiquities, Fireside Nursery Stories, Game Rhymes, 
Alphabet Rhymes, Riddle Rhymes, Nature Songs, Proverb Rhymes, Places 
and Families, Superstition Rhymes, Custom Rhymes, and Nursery Songs; 
a large number are here printed for the first time. It may be considered a 
sequel to the preceding article. 

HOLBEIN'S DANCE OF DEATH. With an Historical and 
Literary Introduction, by an Antiquary. Square post 8vo, 
with 53 engravings — being the most accurate copies ever exe- 
cuted of these Gems of Art — and a frontispiece of an ancient 
bedstead at Aix-la-Chapelle, tvith a Dance of Death carved 
on it, engraved by Favrholt, cloth. 9* 

" The designs are executed with a spirit and fidelity quite extraordinary* 
They are indeed most truthful/' — Athencewn. * 

"Ces 53 planches des Schlotthauer sont d'une exquise perfection."— 
Langlois, Essai sur lea Dances des Marts. 

CURIOSITIES OP HERALDRY, with Illustrations from Old 
English Writers. By Mask Aktony Loweb, M.A., Author 
of " Essays on English Surname?," &o. With illuminated 
Title-page, and numerous engravings, from designs by the 
Author. 8vo, cloth. 14* 

THE DRAMATIC WORKS OF JOHN WEBSTER. Edited 
with Notes, &c, by William Hazlitt. 4 vols. fcap. 8vo, 
elegantly printed by Whittingham, cloth. £1. 

%* A few copies urinted on large paper, post 8vo, for the connoisseur of 
choice books, price j£l. 10*. 
This is the most complete edition of Webster's works. 
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THE DRAMATIC AND POETICAL WORKS OF JOHN 
MARSTON. Now first collected, and edited by J. O. Halli- 
wbll, F.R.S., &c. 8 vols. fcap. 8vo, cloth. 15* 

" B»e edition deserves well of the public ; it. is carefully printed, and the 
annotations, although neither numerous nor extensive, supply ample expl a- 
nations upon a variety of interesting points. If Mr. Hailiwell had done no 
more than collect these plays, he would hare conferred a boon upon all 
lovers* of our old dramatic poetry .**— Liter ury Gazette. 

THE DRAMATIC WORKS OF JOHN LILLY (the 
Euphuist). Now first collected, with Life and Notes by F. W. 
Fairholt. 2 vols. fcap. 8vo, printed by Whit&ngham, cl. 10ff 
*-* A few copies printed on large paper, post 8vo, price £1. 1*. 

REMARKABLE PROVIDENCES OF TME EARLIER 
DAYS OF AMERICAN COLONISATION. By Increase 
Mather, of Boston, N.E. With Introductory Preface by 
George Offor. Fcap. ftoo, portrait, elegantly printed, cloth. 5* 
A very singular collection of remarkable sea deliverances, accidents, re- 
markable phenomena, witchcraft, apparitions, &c. &c. A very amusing 
volume, conveying a faithful portrait of the state of society, when the doc- 
trine of a peculiar providence and personal intercourse between this world 
and that which is unseen was fully believed. 

MISCELLANIES. By John Aubrey, F.R.S., the Wiltshire 
Antiquary. Fourth Edition, with some Additions and an 
Index. Fcap. 8vo, portrait and cuts, cloth. 4s 1857 

Contents :— Day Fatality, Fatalities of Families and Places, Portents, 
Omens, Dreams, Apparitions, Voices, Impulses, Knocking, Invisible Blows, 
Prophecies, Miracles, Magic, Transportation by an Invisible Power, Visions 
in a Crystal, Converse with Angels, Corpse Candles. Oracles, Ecstasy, Second 
Sight, &c. ; with an Appendix, containing his Introduction to the Survey of 
North Wiltshire. 

HYMNS AND SONGS OF THE CHURCH. By George 
Wither. Edited, with Introduction, by Edward Farr. 
Also the Musical Notes, composed by Orlando Gibbons. Fcap. 
8vo, with portrait after Hole. 6s 

w Mr. Parr has added a very interesting biographical introduction, and we 
hope to find that the public will put their seal of approbation to the present 
ssfition of an author who may fairly take his place on the same shelf with 
George Herbert."— Genes. Mag., Oct., 1856. 

VIEWS. OF LABOUR AND GOLD. By the Rev. W. 
Barnes, B.D.', Author of " J?oems in the Dorset Dialect," 
"Notes on Ancient Britain," &c. FVjap. 8vo, cloth. 3s 

" Mr. Barnes is a reader and a thinker. He has a third and a conspicuous 
merit— his style is perfectly lucid and simple. If the humblest reader of 
ordinary intelligence desired to follow out the process by which societies are 
built up and held together, he has but to betake himself to the study of Mr. 
Barnes's epitome. The title "Views of Labour and Gold," cannot be said 
to indicate the scone of the Essays, which open with pictures of primitive 
life, and pass on, through an agreeably diversified range of topics, to con- 
siderations of the rights, duties, and interests of Labour and Capital, and to 
the enquiry, What constitutes the utility, wealth, and positive well being of a 
nation? Subjects of this class are rarely handled with so firm a grasp and 
such light and artistic manipulation." — Athenaum. 
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